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“Bradley runs rings 
around the rest.” 


a a 


Tackle, Pennsylvani. ’2; 


“Bradley is a corking 
” 


good sweater. 
i A Ae” 
Cen:.., Yale '27 


; a are all kinds of foot- 
ball players—and all kinds of 
sweaters... But here’s what the 
1927 All-American Football 
Team thinks of Bradley All- 
American Sweaters! Just as 
these fellows are the recog- 
nized toters of touchdowns— 
Bradley has earned the reputa- 
tion as the best sweater that 
ever came froma sheep’s back... 
Your local dealer has your size 
and color preference in a husky 
Bradley All-American andin hosts 
of other Bradley Styles. Write 
for a free copy of the Bradley 
Style Book. Bradley Knitting 
Company, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


Slip into a 


“Bradley's a triple threat 
against cold weather.” perfection to me. 


Ailbet L.VUrbehk 
Halfback, Pittsburgh '27 


Sweaters? 


—here’s what the 
All-American Football 


Team says... 


**Bradley on the label “*No one may borrow 
means a good sweater.” my Bradley. 


y Tackle, Ohio State °27 
Fullback, Minnesota ’27 


**My Bradley’s my 


“Bradley means sweater warmest friend.”’ 


” 


Benmne Codbiheone _— . 


End, Michigan '27 Guard, Illinois 27 


““My letter’s going on a 
brand new Bradley.” 


End, Georgia *27 


“They don’t come better “I'm still wearing 


than Bradley.”’ my first Bradley.”” 


btliog Sh Oat 


Halfback, Army ’27 Guard, Notre Dame ’27 


“Il always feel ‘set’ 


in a Bradley.” 


mie 


Quarterback, U. So. Calif. °27 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





HE SCHOLASTIC starts the school 
FE Rrpi 1928-29 with prospects of in- 
creased circulation and usefulness. It takes 
pleasure in announcing that it has entered 
an agreement with the F. E. Compton 
Company, Chicago, publishers of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, the foremost 
encyclopedia for children, by which THE 
SCHOLASTIC will fill out the unexpired 
subscriptions of Compton’s Pictured 
Newspaper, a monthly supplement to the 
Encyclopedia, which the publishers have 
decided to discontinue. The leadership 
and quality of THE SCHOLASTIC are 
again demonstrated in this choice by a 
great publishing house. 
E list below a few features of in- 
terest in forthcoming issues which 
are described in more detail in the editor- 
ial prospectus (sent free on request): 

Poetry Corner—A coueenpanaty poet 
in every issue. 

Debating—Six full-length debates, with 
short “skeleton” debate topics in each 
intervening issue, and a series of articles 
on debating technique. 

Biography and Letters. A fascinating 
series on “Leaders of Social Progress,” be- 
ginning October 6. Selections of letters 
from the great letter-writers. 

The Campaign—Valuable discussions of 
all phases of the coming election (See 
pages 16-17). 

Aviation—A series of expert articles on 
the fundamentals of Aviation. 

Motion Pictures—“Following the Films,” 
once a month beginning October 6. Also 
another movie feature of universal interest. 

Books and Reading —Tabloid Book Re- 
views, the “book of the week,” a reading 
contest, and other book features, begin- 
ning October 6. 

Football—Articles by Knute Rockne, 
Jim Marks, Dr. E. J. O’Brien, and other 
sports leaders. 

Scrambled A new contest, al- 
ternating monthly with “My Favorite 

in Fiction.” Watch for it. 

UR cover design is a brilliant exam- 
ple of the child portraiture of one of 
the most vigorous and attractive present- 
day American artists, Robert Henri. Mr. 
Henri was born in 1865 at Cincinnati, 
and for two years past has served on the 
jury for the George Bellows Prize of the 
Scholastic Awards. “- is Peg in 
the Luxembourg and in leading 
American galleries with striking figure 
— by what Royal Cor- 

ieos edb “the dashing stroke.” 
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William Harvey, Physician, 1628-1928 


: hundredth 
ion by Wil- 
tu Cordis et 

treatise in 

discoveries 
slood in the 
he doctrine 
y the heart 
became one 
nedical and 


ulation was 

_ o. study and labora- 

tory work. By numerous dissections he inves- 
tigated the structure of auricles, ventricles, the 
large and small arteries, calculated the 
quantity of blood passing’ through the 
left ventricle in a given time, and made 
a careful study of the intricate and min- 
ute ramifications of the veins and arteries. 
As early as 1602, when he was study- 
ing at Padua, Harvey expressed the 
opinion that the passage of the blood is 
from the arteries into the veins, and that the blood moves 
in a continuous circle, the movement being caused. by the 
beat of the heart. Later he was able to demonstrate that at 
exactly the time when the heart contracts, the arteries give 
a pulse; that when the heart ceases to beat, the pulse also 
stops; and that when an artery is divided, the blood bursts 
from it with each beat of the heart. He showed also that 
the blood returned through the veins, and the direction of 
the veins was toward the heart, while the direction of the 
arteries was away from it. He calculated that in half an 
hour, the heart contracted one thousand times, and each 
time it expelled a quarter of an ounce of blood. The 
amount of blood thrown into circulation would be over 
ten pounds, more than is contained in the human body. 
Therefore, if blood is constantly in the body, and is moved 


























by the heart, it must go back to the heart to 
be redistributed. 

With the establishment of Harvey’s cir- 
culatory theory, the entire concept of the 
study of physiology was changed. He proved 
that the way to study the workings of an or- 
ganism is to study the organism itself, and 
not to speculate on how a living body ought 
to act. He marked a radical departure from 
the traditions of science and medicine, and 
established the frame-work for all future 
anatomists and physiologists. 

Harvey was born in 1578, just 350 years 
ago, at Folkestone, on the English Channel. 
He entered Caius College, Cambridge, at the 
age of 16, took his Bachelor of Arts degree 
at nineteen, and then went to study 
medicine at Padua, becoming a doctor of 
medicine at 24. Returning to England, 
he obtained the post of physician at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Among his pa 
tients was Sir Francis Bacon. Here, in 
1616, Harvey began a course of lectures 
which first brought forward his views upon the movements 
of the heart and blood, at the same time continuing a large 
medical practice and serving as physician to James I. His 
circulation theories were violently disputed during his life, 
and it was not until thirty years after his death in 1657 
that his findings were generally accepted. He had influ 
ential support, however, and served Charles I as his per 
sonal physician. He made a post mortem examination on the 
body of “Old Parr,” who died in 1635 at the reputed age 
of 152. Harvey's great discovery of the path of the blood 
established two general truths essential to the advance of 
medicine: that all medical knowledge depends on accurate 
anatomical knowledge, and that physiological truths are 
valuable for their own sake, independently of their imme- 
diate utility. ° 
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The Man Who Came Back 


By Edna Ferber 


HERE are two ways of doing battle against dis- 
grace. You may live :t down; or you may run 
away from it and hide. The first method is heart- 

breaking, but sure. The second cannot be relied upon 
because of the uncomfortable way Disgrace has of 
turning up at your heels just when you think you have 
eluded her in the last town but one. 

Ted Terrill did not choose the first method. He had 
it thrust upon him. After Ted had served his term he 
came back home to visit his mother’s grave, intending 
to take the next train out. He wore none of the prison 
pallor that you read about in books, because he had 
been shortstop on the penitentiary all-star baseball 
team, and famed for the dexterity with which he could 
grab up red-hot grounders. The storied lock step and 
clipped hair effect also were missing. The superinten- 
dent of Ted’s prison had been one of the reform kind. 

You never would have picked Ted for a criminal. 
He had none of those interesting phrenological bumps 
and depressions that usually are shown to such frank 
advantage in the Bertillon photographs. Ted had been 
assistant cashier in the Citizens’ National Bank. In a 
mad moment he had attempted a little sleight-of-hand 
act in which certain Citizens’ National funds were to 
be transformed into certain glit- 


persist in being dashing?), said that he was the only 
man in our town who knew how to wear a dress suit. The 
men were forever slapping him on the back and asking 
him to have a little something. Ted’s good looks, and 
his clever tongue and a certain charming Irish way he 
had with him caused him to be taken-u> by the smart 
set. Now, if you’ve never lived in a small town you will 
be much amused at the idea of its boasting a smart set. 
Which proves your ignorance. The small town smart 
set is deadly serious about its smartness. It likes to 
take six-hour runs down to the city to fit a pair of shocs 
and hear Galli-Curci. Its clothes are as well made, and 
its scandals as crisp, and its pace as hasty, and its golf 
club as dull as the clothes, and scandals, and pace, and 
golf club of its city cousins. 
The hasty pace killed Ted. He tried to keep step in 
a set of young folks whose fathers had made our town. 
And all the time his pocketbook was yelling, “Whoa!” 
The young people ran largely to scarlet-upholstered 
roadsters, and country-club doings, and house parties, 
as small town younger generations are apt to. When 
Ted went to high school half the boys in his little clique 
spent their after-school hours dashing up and down 
Main Street in their big, glittering cars, sitting slump- 
ed down on the middle of their 





tering shares and back again so 


spines in front of the steering 


quickly that the examiners 
couldn’t follow it with their eyes. 
But Ted was unaccustomed to 
these now-you-see-it-and-now-you 
don’t feats and his hand slipped. 
The trick dropped to the floor 
with an awful clatter. 

Ted had been a lovable young 
kid, six feet high, and blond, with 
a great reputation as « dresser. 
He had the first yellow plush hat 
in our town. It sat on his golden 
head like a halo. The women all 
liked Ted. Mrs. Dankworth, the 
dashing widow (why will widows 





Come-backs 


are attempted not only in the field of 
sports. Ted Terrill tried to come back, 
and found the going very hard, for 
in a small town a man with a prison 
record leads a lonely life, even though 
he had at one time been so popular 
there. But Ted tried, and Birdie Cal- 
lahan’s watchful eye helped. Miss 
Ferber in this story shows how well 
she knows small-town life and small- 
town people. 
Copyright by Crowell Publishing Company. 








wheel, their sleeves rolled up, their 
hair smoothly plastered down. 
One or the other of them always 
took Ted along. It is fearfully 
easy to develop a taste for that 
kind of thing. As he grew older, 
the taste took root and became a 
habit. 


* + . 


Ted came out after serving his 
term, still handsome, spite of all 
that story writers may have 
taught to the contrary. But we'll 
make this concession to the old 
tradition. There was a difference 
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in some intangible, elusive way. Birdie Callahan, who 
had worked in Ted’s mother’s kitchen for years, and 
who had gone back to her old job at the Haley House 
after her mistress’s death, put it sadly thus: 


“He was always th’ hen’some divil. I used to look 


fo a’ day just for the pleasure of pressin’ 
for ooo [Pm partial to them swell 
tl & s changed. Doin’ time has 


n’ complexion. Not changed 
dulled it, like a gold ring, 
lass ed.” 

ica was seated in the smoker, with a chip on his 
shoulder, and with a sick horror of encountering some 
one he knew in his heart, when Jo Haley, of the Haley 
House, got on at Wesport, homeward bound. Jo Haley 
is the most eligible bachelor in our town, and the slip- 
periest. He has made the Haley House a gem, so that 
traveling men will cut half a dozen towns to Sunday 
there. If he should say “Jump through this!” to any 
girl in our town, she’d jump. 

Jo Haley strolled leisurely up the car aisle toward 
Ted. Ted saw him coming and sat very still, waiting. 

“Hello Ted! How’s Ted?” said Jo Haley, casually. 
And dropped into the adjoining seat without any more 
fuss. 

Ted wet his lips slightly and tried to say something. 
He had been a breezy talker. But the words would not 
come. Jo Haley made no effort to cover the situation 
with a rush of conversation. He did not seem to realize 
that there was any situation to cover. He champed 
the end of his cigar and handed one to Ted. 

“Well, you’ve taken your lickin’, kid. What you going 
to do now?” 

The rawness of it made Ted wince. “Oh, I don’t 
know,” he stammered. “I’ve a job half promised in 
Chicago.” 

“What doing?” 

Ted laughed a short and ugly laugh. “Driving an 
auto truck.” 

Jo Haley tossed his cigar dexterously to the opposite 
corner of his mouth and squinted thoughtfully along 
its bulging sides. 

“Remember that Wenzel girl that’s kept books for 
me for the last six years? She’s leaving in a couple of 
months to marry a New York guy that travels for 
ladies’ cloaks and suits. After she goes it’s nix with 
lady bookkeepers for me. Not that Minnie is’nt a good, 
straight girl, and honest, but no girl can keep books 
with one eye on a column of figures and the other on a 
traveling man in a brown suit and a red necktie, unless 
she’s cross-eyed, and you bet Minnie ain’t. The job’s 
yours if you want it. A hundred and fifty a month to 
start on, and board.” 

“I—can’t, Jo. Thanks just the same. I’m going to 
try to begin all over again, somewhere else, where no- 
body knows me.” 

“Oh yes,” said Jo. “I knew a fellow that did that. 
After he came out he grew a beard, and wore eyeglasses, 
and changed his name. Had a quick, crisp way of 
talkin’, and he cultivated a drawl and went west and 
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started in business. Real estate, I think. Anyway, the 
second month he was there, nm walks a fool he used to 
know and bellows: ‘Why if it ain’t Bill! Hello Bill! I 
thought you was doing time yet.’ That was enough. 
Ted, you can black your face, and dye your hair, and 
squint and some fine day, sooner or later, somebody’ll 
come along and blab the whole thing. And say, the 
older it gets the worse it sounds, when it does come out. 
Stick around here where you grew up, Ted.” 

Ted clasped and unclasped his hands uncomfortably. 
“T can’t figure out why you should care how I finish.” 

“No reason,” answered Jo. “Not a darned one. I 
wasn’t ever in love with your ma, like the guy on the 
stage; and I never owed your pa a cent. So it ain’t a 
guilty conscience. I guess it’s just pure cussedness, 


and a hankerin’ for a new investment. I’m curious to § 


know how’ll you turn out. You’ve got the makin’s of 
what the newspapers call a Leading Citizen, even if you 
did fall down once. If I’d ever had time to get married, 
which I never will have, a first-class hotel bein’ more 
worry and expense than a bootlegger’s whole harem, 
I'd have wanted somebody to do the same for my kid. 
That sounds slushy, but it’s straight.” 

“I don’t seem to know how to thank you,” began 
Ted, a little husky as to voice. 

“Call around to-morrow morning,” interrupted Jo 
Haley, briskly, “and Minnie Wenzel will show you the 
ropes. You and her can work together for a couple of 
months. After then ‘she’s leaving to make her under- 
wear, and that. I should think she’d have a bale of it 
by this time. Been embroidering them shimmy things 
and lunch cloths back of the desk when she thought I 
wasn’t lookin’ for the last six months.” 

Ted came down next morning at 8 A. M. with his 
nerve between his teeth and the chip still balanced 
lightly on his shoulder. Five minutes later Minnie 
Wenzel knocked it off. When Jo Haley introduced the 
two jocularly, knowing that they had originally met in 
the First Reader room, Miss Wenzel acknowledged the 
introduction icily by lifting her left eyebrow slightly 
and drawing down the corners of her mouth. 

I wonder how one could best describe Miss Wenzel? 
There is one of her in every small town. Well, she 
always paid five dollars for her chiffon hose when most 
girls in a similar position got their stockings for ninety 
five cents in the basement. Nature has been kind to her. 
The hair that had been a muddy brown in Minnie’s 
schoolgirl days it had touched with a magic red-gold 
wand. Birdie Callahan always said that Minnie was 
working only to wear out her old clothes. 

After the introduction Miss Wenzel followed Jo 
Haley into the lobby. She took no pains to lower her 
voice. 

“Well I must say, Mr. Haley, you’ve got a fine nerve! 
If my gentleman friend was to hear of my working with 
an ex-con I wouldn’t be surprised if he’d break off the 
engagement. I should think you’d have some respect 
for the feelings of a lady with a name to keep up, and 
engaged to a swell fellow like Mr. Schwartz, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Historian of the Middle Class 


DNA FERBER knows about peo- 

ple. That is the secret of her 
charm. 

Shoe-clerks, ex-convicts, bush-lea- 
guers, waiters, shop-girls, errand boys, 
stenographers, travelling salesmen, 
small-time vaudeville actors, middle- 
aged housewives—ordinary everyday 
people; it is these who inhabit her 
stories. 

She knows how they talk, how 
they dress, what they eat, where 
they live, how they think. She 
just naturally sees through the 
barriers which divide human be- 
ings, to find everyone interesting 
enough to be the center of at 
least one dramatic story. Above 
all is she the unsurpassed his- 
torian of the great American 
Middle Class. 

“Always for me,” she has said, 
“a tough young garage mechanic 
on his afternoon off shall appear 
more interesting than a Van 
Bibber on a polo pony. The girl 
slicing liverwurst behind the deli- 
catessen counter shall always 
make a more vivid impression 
than the professional beauty in 
satin and emerald and a red 
plush box at the opera.” Some 
people write, she believes, as if 
the “rich are invariably stony- 
hearted, bizarre, careless, and 
pretty devilish; the poor, sympa- 
thetic, noble, and eager to share 
their little all with their neigh- 
bor; and the middle class a good 
deal like the middle-sized bear in the 
story of the Three Bears—everything 
about them just right” and therefore, 
too dull and commonplace to furnish 
any sort of material for a good story. 

It is from a small town background 
that Edna Ferber first gained her 
knowledge of people. Born in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, August 15, 1887, she 
moved as a child to Appleton, Wis- 
consin, where her formal education fin- 
ished with graduation from Ryan High 
School. At seventeen, she went to work 
for the Daily Crescent, the local news- 
paper, where, in her own words, she 
“covered everything from the Court- 
house to the Chicken Pie Supper at 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, from St. Joseph’s 
Monastery to the crippled flagman at 
the railroad crossing up in the chute, 
from the dry goods store to Lawrence 








By Jeanette Jena 


University.” 

So good was she at this job, that she 
soon became a reporter on a Milwau- 
kee newspaper, and it was at this 
period, before she was twenty-four, 
that she published her first novel, 
Dawn O’Hara., So little did she think 
of this manuscript that, after it was 
finished, she consigned it to the waste- 
basket, from which her mother rescued 





it and sent it to the publishers. It was 
an immediate success. Her newspaper 
career ended after a period with The 
Chicago Tribune, when she decided to 
devote her entire time to fiction writ- 
ing. 

Following this first novel, there be- 
gan to appear in the American Mag- 
azine the stories of Emma McChesney, 
the super-saleswoman, the very first 
Tired Business Woman in American 
fiction. Edna Ferber invented her, 
Ethel Barrymore immortalized her in 
the play of that name, and her imita- 
tors in stories of the Saturday Evening 
Post type have been legion. These 
tales were afterwards collected in book 
form, and with their sequels make 
three volumes, Roast Beef Medium, 
Personality Plus, and Emma McChes- 
ney & Co. 


In the meantime, she was writing 
short stories about other well-known 
American types. These are included in 
Buttered Side Down, Cheerful—By 
Request, Half-Portions, Gigolo, and 
Mother Knows Best. Fanny, Herself, 
like her first novel, was partly auto- 
biographical. The Girls, a story of 
three generations in Chicago, published 
in 1921, showed the ripening of her 
powers of a novelist, and So Big, 
in 1924, took her into the best 
seller class with a rush, much to 
her own surprise. More recently, 
Show Boat as a novel and a play 
has added greatly to her fame. 

It is the small tragedies of ex- 
istence, rather than the big dra- 
matic ones, which appeal to Edna 
Ferber. A young girl at dancing 
school, sitting partnerless against 
the wall, pretending to be popu- 
lar; a middle-aged man and wife 
taking a vacation in Atlantic 
City, trying vainly to play, after 
a too long period of work; an 
elder daughter sacrificed to be a 
companion to her aged mother. 
These minor catastrophies in the 
lives of unimportant people are 
bound to capture her imagination. 

Most of us live in an environ- 
ment in which tragedy on a 
grand scale would be slightly ab- 
surd. One feels that the charac- 
ters in Greek plays, or people 
like Lady Macbeth had at least 
the satisfaction of a fitting back- 
ground for their misfortunes. It 
would be some help if, at our lowest 
moments, instead of a drab, middle- 
class, unromantic setting, we might 


stage our disappointment or defeatm 


more dramatically. A night bleak and 
sinister, a storm, perhaps, furious and 
perilous, or at least, a churning violent 
wind. 

For in modern life, as with the 
ancient dramatists, the solitary soul, 
the thwarted ambition, the abandoned 
love still exists; but without the ro- 
mantic trappings. It is the strength 
and power of such writers as Edna 
Ferber that dramatize for us this 
existence which we share in common 
with so many others. They give our 
minor tragedies dignity. Their stories 
kindle a warmth of recognition, a glow 
of release, if only in sharing the 

(Concluded on Page 12) 





talkin’, and he cultivated a drawl and went west and 





(Continued on fage oV) 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


“In Modern Dress” 
A One-Act Play by Christopher Morley 


(An Elizabethan dramatist, having 
heard of the popularity of his works 
in modern costume, himself visits a 
Broadway outfitter.) 

‘os. As I 
brisk, 


FioorwaLkeER: ‘l'rathc's aiways heavy 
on Broadway. 

E. D.: Your habits <re all worthy? 

FLoorwatker: Sure thing. A sales- 
man with any bad habits can’t never 
get a job at Custombilt’s. 

E. D.: Tis well. The vice that man 
himself enjoys he doth begrudge his 
tailor. Thou art sententious, chapman. 

FLoorwacker: You want to sée Mr. 
Chapman? Right over there. 

E. D.: Your servant, sir. What ho 
then, Master Chapman! 

Cuapman: What can I do for you? 

E. D.: Sirrah, by your sprightly nun- 
ciament apparent daily in the public 
print, and eke by intuition of mine eye 
where all these gallant weeds are win- 
dowed, I am persuaded you can suit 
me here. 

Cuapman: Absolutely. Shirts, under- 
wear, sports hose? We don’t keep ’em 
that length, though. 

E. D.: So I was advertised. 

Cuapman: Yeah, it’s always a good 
thing to keep your eye on the adver- 
tisements, puts you wise to some real 
bargains. Summer Outlet Sale going 
on now. 


E. D.: Mark you: a stranger in this 


Poet, novelist, playwright, es- 
sayist, colyumist and genial 
commentator on things of 
bookish flavor, Mr. Morley 
is at his best in light satire 
like this little play on the 
present craze for modernizing 
the clothes of the classics. It 
is published by the kind per- 
mission of the “Saturday Re- 
view of Literature.” Any one 
desiring to produce the skit 
is requested to apply-to Mr. 
Morley personally. 


Ch Nylon Moke 

















age and town, here- for some theatre 
doing, I appraise my comedies have 
ta’en your latter garb. Methinks that 
I myself should suit me with them and 
innovate my gear. 

Cuapman: Listen, this ain’t a thea- 


trical costumer. If you’re workin’ in 


comedy that outfit’s fine. 

E.D.: Tush! by contagion not un- 
natural I also would do on your mod- 
ern weed and make contemporate show- 
ing. 

Cuapman: I get you. You want 
something ready to wear? 

E.D.: You apprehend shrewdly. 
Festinate’s the word. Some habit less 
vociferous than this, which strikes the 
street-boy’s eye with wanton mirth. I 
am a man anonymous in taste: it likes 
me not to be exceptioned so, observed 
of all observers. 

Cuapman: If it’s for the theayter, 
maybe you want evening clothes? 

E. D.: Nothing antic nor fanatical, 
rich, not gaudy. There is a species of 
truncated jerkin, in sable weave, I 
trow; and buckman shirt spread white 
across the wide and manly bosom. 

Cuapman: Sure, tuxedo, dinner jack- 
et. I'll take your measure. 

E. D.: Gramercy, Anatomize my per- 
son as gracious as the inchworm will 
allow. Alack, no bombast needed in the 
doublet: we now engross with tallow 
of our own. 

CuapMan (measuring): Chest 36; 
waist 38. 

E. D.: Tis not Falstaffian, but zounds 
tis ample—Haber-du-pois that irks a 
man’s fifth decade. 

Cuapman: Inseam, 30. Nice leg you 
got, buddy. 

E.D.: Thou saidst it, Chapman. 
Hark you, in our day it was the male 
and not the female shank that earned 
the plaudit of the populace. Thou 
shouldst have seen this netherstock, 
this member, when it was boy in Strat- 
ford. There were dames in good Queen 
Bess’s court not unaware that though 
a playwright’s visnomy be naught he 
hath a tidy shin. I have no grievance 
against these tomboys and their sar- 
senet knees, but Bessie Queen demand- 
ed of her earls to show the world just 
what a leg could be. I fear you never 
met the Earl of Essex . . . And here- 
adays, in creased and flapping bags, 
dull parallels of cloth from cush to 
kibe, where is your mannish limb? For 


lack of praise, for lack of proper pub- 
lic admiration, it atrophies and shrivels. 

Cuapman: They’s too much taxi- 
ridin’, people’s legs don’t get the exer- 
cise. Now this here oughta fit you, chief. 
36 medium stout, nice piece 0’ goods, 
too. 
E. D.: The stuff’s perdurable? 


Cuapman: That’s real cheviot. Extra 
silk braid on the pants, plenty full at 
the bottom, gives you more ventilation 
for dancing. All the pants in the danc- 
ing marathons was cut like that. 

E. D.: A goodly clout. It hath some- 
thing a funeral tint. (Examining the 
trousers.) These trunk-hosen, these 
pants, how are they trussed up without 
points? Is there not danger of sudden 
default? 

Cuapman: Do you use belt or sus- 
penders? Better try ‘em on. You'll have 
to take off the fancy dress. 

E. D.:Where then Jo I untruss? 


(C. indicates a very tiny dressing 
cupboard behind a curtain.) 

E. D.: The little lobby hath small 
compass. 

Cuapman: You put on the pants, 
I'll get you a shirt. I guess 1514 neck 
will be about right. 

(While C. fetches a dress shirt, col- 
lar and tie, there are signs of struggle 
behind the curtain.) 

E. D.: Hola, Master Chapman, hith- 
er to the tiring room! I abide your tu- 
ition. These trunk-hosen, these tuxedo 
pants... 

(C. returns with shirt and goes be- 
hind curtain. His voice is heard:) 

Cuapman: For the lovamike, buddy, 
you got them trousers on backwards. 
This way. Them buttons goes in front. 

E. D.: A codpiece of much ingenuity. 
The little sable ribbon, about the neck? 

Cuapman: Here, I'll tie it for you. 
For gosh sake, brother, you're sure 
awkward with them fingers of yours. 
What do you use ’em for? 

E. D.: Now am I breeched indeed. 
A Barrymore! 

Cuapman: Come out and look it over 
in the glass.—Gee, buddy, that queer 
singsong way you talk gets me in the 
rhythm of it too! 

(They emerge. The customer admires 
himself. The trousers are somewhat 
slack about the waist. He holds them 
up.) | 

(Concluded on Page 9) 
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The Community Chest: A Debate 
By William J. Norton (Affirmative) and Joseph Lee (Negative) 
r pub- 
rivels. RESOLVED: That the Com- tion and a 
nah. munity Chest method of financ- ong by 
ing social agencies, with its at- pee y 
> exer- oF - gan. (Af. 
‘chief. tendant activities and results, is (2) The 
goods superior to the separate agency gether wit 
, method. is less proi 
have natur 
> Introduction history than the new cities of the 
West, because endowments depend 
Extra OCIAL and charitable upon age and numbers of excessive 
‘ull at work in the United States fortunes, y 
ilation is supported mainly B. —— pe of — 
danc- through private generosity. But pete wn: Santen Seeen tens: Camee 
d where adequate reports are available, 
the economic trend of recent than in non-chest Boston. 
some- years toward standardization 1. Detroit’s increase in contributions 
g the and consolidation has affected in ten years is 272%. 
these orphans’ homes and health clin- 2. Cincinnati's increase od contribu- 
thout ff ice as well as colleges, newape- " NILLAM J. NORTON JOSEPH LEE Su in tm yer 250%, 
udden pers, and retail stores. All have Secretary, Detroit Com- Former President, Play- 114% (Neg. Brief 1-B). 4 
felt the pinch of rising costs. mally Pune. Pound Git Botvantion 4. The growth in Detroit from 1927 
, Society of America. . g! - 
es And so the stage is set for the to 1928 is 14%. ie Oe oe 
community chest. four sources, none of which can be ignored (a) The growth of contribution income 
] have oe . in figuring total work done:-contributions, by the chest method is usually irregular: 
The movement had its inception dur- endowment earnings, client earnings, and it may*be very fast the first year, then 
5 ing the war. In a few cities, federations tax fund. The per capita receipts under slow for a period of years, and again 
Bi of social agencies had existed before. these five headings for Chicago and eight- fast and slow. (4f. a. 6 7, 8, 9). P 
essing But in 1917, the “war chest” idea for een chest cities (1924), were (See Neg. 5. When the chest met is introduced, 
aa d ref. 1): the contribution income of a city is greatly 
i the more efficient conservation nd mf ee increased over pre-chest days. 
sm . ity’ buti . 3 Contributi Contributio 
- pepe Aoemebony combate eae ee ee ee aa 
and chests sprang up throughout the  jg'Chest Cities 278 372 4.671 3505 11.358 Year Before Chest 1928 
pants, nation. After the Armistice, many of (a) The chest cities show a greater av- Creortant omenee —— ene +390 000 
neck these continued. The movement spread erage income per person for social work Cincinnati 500,000 2,000,000 
rapidly. Today, over 300 cities have og one . the os a. which (Aff. refs. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14.) 
: eol- adopted the chest, including 70 out of has, according to the Bureau of Econom- JJ, Chest control of social work is beneficial 
° Mes ic Research, an excess of persons of 9 the public. 
uggle the 81 cities of more than 100,000 pop- great wealth, and there is also a much A. In the administration of social agencies 
ulation. A yearly total of $65,000,000 larger contribution income, which is the the public has certain rights, for the agencies 
hith- is now being raised from 2,500,000 con- rier where - — — — their must be regarded as public trusteeships. 
. emphasis so far. Note that icago 18 These rights are best conserved by the chest 
ur tu- tributors. la celal : 
pelled to reduce its figures by method. 
uxedo Many objections made against the Sener aie with small cities as are the 1. More economical administration of 
chest are really objections to social See  . funds is secured by the chest. 
8 be- work or social workers. But that is out- (o) ae ges yay 2 pF nee a {s) Surveys preliminary to o- estab- 
:) side the scope of this debate. To secure po Se lh ayy toa as yg gM ~eU ae 2 ae oe oe 
, iar y more hospitals, and _institu- that the cost of raising money by the 
uddy, an authoritative treatment of this high- tions that produce earnings exist than separate agency method averages about 
ards. ly controversial issue, The Scholastic in the small cities included in the chest 15% (Aff. refs. 15, 16). Community 
front. asked two social workers of national average. While comparative earnings in chests spend from 3% to 7% for this 
wuity reputation, Mr. William J. Norton of the + ag chest — awe ange than purpose. (Aff. ref. 17). 
° / ‘ 2 in the large non-chest centers, there is b) La me of money are saved in 
reck ? Detroit, and Mr. Joseph Lee of. Boston, no knowledge that growth is not satis- e ) ous oma buil din ~ (A f. ref. 8). 
you. who have been prominently associated factory because no evidence has ever (c) Consolidated accounting systems are 
sure with the movement, the one in support, rae oan 2sty | sa sy ay oy a _ economical (Aff. ref. 9). 
and the other in criticism, to prepare ragmentery Enowsenge as there pants 2. The public is relieved of the annoyance 
— the opposing briefs This is ea yo pe in pew wl epee growth in chest and confusion of continuous solicitation. 
. sae : ‘ . (a) One appeal a year accomplishes this. 
deed. outline of the subject presented in de- (c) The agencies receiving most of their (b) Control of building campaigns for 
bate form in any publication. support from endowments and little from chest agencies accomplishes this. 
contributions frequently remain out of (c) Time and energy of thousands of 
over we Briz the. chests, making any comparison of volunteer workers is released from num- 
jueer Affirmative vief chest sonennen geuines with non-chest erous solicitations by the chest method. 
a the Te progress impossible until more reports 3. The greatest sible efficiency in social 
By William J. Norton ol n gopiony ge of aden’ aaaden a more uniform and 
: : a iladelphia and St. Louis, the only two wide-spread basis through the chest. 
mires I. Rng chests have helped social work finan cities with an endowment-giving history (a) mor oe chest review of agency 
what A a ee ee dopted that have chests. (Aff. refs. 1 and 2.) budgets leads to the adoption of sound 
them - Cities where the chest has been adopt (1) Detroit, a city with a poor endow- ‘business methods in all participating 





show a per capita contribution to social 
agencies larger than non-chest cities. 
1. Income for social work is derived from 


ment history prior to chest organization 
has tripled small endowment holdings 
of chest agencies since chest organiza- 


agencies, which is not possible otherwise. 
(Aff. refs. 18, 19, 20). 
(b) Budget 


control quickly: marshals 


funds from spots where surplus monies 
exist to meet emergencies like unemploy- 
ment and epidemics; it gives support to 
useful but unpopular causes, and to 
agencies whose directors lack financial 
power. (Aff. ref. 9, chapter on Budget.) 
(c) Community programs worked out 
by councils of social agencies become ef- 
fective in chest cities because the councils 
and chests work as a unit. 
1. Relative ineffectiveness of councils with- 
out chests has led Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
’ §t: Louis, Detroit, Minneapolis, Columbus, 
and New Haven to adopt the chest method 
as a supplement to the council. 
(d) Desirable combinations of duplicat- 
ing agencies are secured faster in chest 
cities than in others. (Aff. ref. 9, chapter 
on Social Service Results.) 
4. The public is better supplied with edu- 
cational information about social agencies 
and social work through the chest method. 
(a) The change from indifference to 
friendship in chest cities as a result of 
intelligently expanded educational meas- 
ures is evidenced by the increased num- 
ber of givers. The general average of 
givers in chest cities is one person in 
eight. In some, the average is one in 
three. (Aff. refs. 17, 27). 
(b) By recognizing public rights the di- 
rectors of the constituent agencies assume 
greater responsibilities than before and 
become more useful. 
II1.. The chest is necessary for further social 
progress.~ 
A. The type of pioneering which creates in- 
stitutions and agencies, while still going on 
in chest cities (Detroit has added an average 
of two Societies each year), is no longer as 
important, as the development of a true social 
science based upon knowledge that comes 
from research and experimentation. The 
community chest movement is doing more 
in this direction than was ever done before. 
1. The Association of Community Chests 
and Councils and the University of Chi- 
cago are centralizing statistics from chest 
cities for the ready use of research workers. 
(Aff. ref. 22.) 
2. The valuable surveys of the Cleveland 
Foundation on Recreation, Hospitals, etc. 
could be possible only in a chest city. 
3. The research project of the Helen 
Trounstine Foundation, to inquire into the 
effectiveness of the case work method, is 
financed by the Cincinnati Chest. (Af. ref. 
23). 
B. The constant challenge of the chest move- 
ment insisting that the more than 1000 na- 
tional social agencies make themselves re- 
sponsible to the American public is gradu- 
ally compelling co-operation among the really 
useful national agencies. (Aff. ref. 9, chapter 
on National Agencies.) 


Negative Brief 
‘By Joseph Lee 


I. The chests have not helped social awork 
financially. 

A. While the per capita contributions in 
chest cities appear larger than in non-chest 
cities, this is a false measure of financial 
progress. 

1. The income of social agencies apart 
from that derived from taxation is. from three 
sources: contributions, income from endow- 
ments and other investments, and “earnings” 
(payments for services rendered, from which 


Clapp* excludes those made from public 
revenue. The per capita receipts in 1924, un- 
der these headings, of Chicago and of the 
eighteen chest cities studied by Clapp were 
respectively: 
Con- Total 
tri- Endow- Earn- Minus 
butions ment i 
Chicago $$ 1.896 61 
Chest Cities. 2.78 .372 


eg 
ya a; f 








A WILLING VICTIM? 


a. The chest’s poor showing in endow- 
ments is not accidental. Chest financing dis- 
courages endowments to individual agencies 
and groups by making them practically of no 
effect, income from endowments being sub- 
tracted from the share of contributions which 
the chest allows to each agency. Cleveland’s 
income from endowments from 1919 to 1925 
increased $4,000 (Neg. ref. 2). In Boston, a 
non-chest city, income from endowments be- 
tween 1920 and 1924 increased $231,901 
(Neg. ref. 3). 

2. More important than the amount of 
contributions per capita in a given year is 
the rate of their increase or decrease. Reports 
from 146 community chests in April, 1927, 
showed there was raised seven-tenths of one 
per cent more for 1927 than for 1926. The 
records for 68 chests for five years (1923- 
1927) showed annual increases as follows: 
7.6%, 3.3%, 5.8%, 1.3%. (Neg. ref. 4). In 
Boston, of the approximately 150 agencies 
making annual reports to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare the contributions in 
a twelve-year period (1910-1922) increased 
114%. (Neg. ref. 5). 

3. The increase in chest cities is slight and 
apparently lessening. In the non-chest cities 
the increase is at a rapid and accelerating 
rate. (Neg. ref. 6). 

B. The chest has, through its advertising 
and contributions from the comparatively 
poor, created a new class of persons who feel 
they have a right to services from social 
agencies, and have thus brought a burden 
upon family agencies greatly in excess of 
any increase in contributions. (Neg. ref. 7). 


*Data for a satisfactory comparison ‘of financial 
results in chest and non-chest cities are not avail- 
able. There is, however, a valuable study of the 
results in 1924 in 18 cities having community 
chests and in Chicago which has none, made by 
Raymond W. Clapp, Associate Director of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


1. Social agencies of the family type are 
thus worse off financially without the chest 
than with it. (Neg. ref. 10.) 

C. Such financial showing as the chests 
have made may be due in part to lessening 
their contributions to national agencies, 
whose services are necessary to the best so- 
cial work in many fields, including research 
on a national scale. (Neg. ref. 8). 

D. A part of the chest contributions is 
raised by methods of coersion that are mor- 
ally indefensible. 

1. From workers at their bench by their 
employers. (Neg. ref. 9). 

2. From children in the schools. 

E. The proportion contributed by a few 
large donors in chest and in non-chest cities 
is about the same. (Neg. ref. 5, p. 34, neg. 
ref. 11). 

F. The chest’s figures om cost of raising 
funds by chest and agency methods are in- 
accurate. 

1. The cost of chest campaigns in time 
given by executives of the various agencies 
is not stated. 

II. Chest control of social work is harmful 
to administrative efficiency. 

A. Its field is too large and varied for 
good administration of the kind it under- 
takes. ; 

1. The chest exercises absolute control 
over all agencies, of every type of social ac- 
tivity, deciding which shall be dropped, 
standardizing salaries, and making combina- 
tions between various agencies. (Neg. ref. 
72). 

B. Chest executives are not selected pri- 
marily for interest or experience in social 
work. (Neg. ref. 73). The chest represents 
business, not public or social control of so- 
cial work. (Neg. ref. 8). 

1. Many chest executives are ex-secretaries 
of Chambers of Commerce. 

2. In twelve cities the address of the chest 
is Chamber of Commerce Builaing. In 25 
cities it is “care of Chamber of Commerce.” 

C. The chest does not eliminate unfit chari- 
ties as claimed. 

1. It has not been shown that the chests 
are as effective in this direction as was the 
old system. (Neg. ref. 7). Under the chest 
the subscriber’s sole means of practical con- 
trol is to give or refuse to give to all chest 
agencies together. 

D. The chest tends in practice to discour- 
age essential parts of social service work. 

1. It discourages research. 

2. It discourages case work, sometimes 
placing relief ahead of preventive and con- 
structive work. 

a. It has put an end to the Family Service 
Society of Columbus, Ohio. 

E. Chest interference in administration 
detail and personnel is sometimes very se- 
rious, although workers in chest cities will 
not readily testify on this point for fear of 
losing their jobs. (Neg. ref. 14). 

1. Under such a system of outside inter- 
ference men and women of power and orig- 
inality would cease to enter social work. 

2. Control by the centralized chest is pro- 
hibitive of pioneering, and thus destroys the 
essential usefulness of social work. 

F. By separating the donor from the ob- 
ject of his gift the chest tends to destroy the 
personal interest of the individual, which is 
the most valuable asset of social work, and 
the only guarantee of its continuance. 

1. By its centralized control the chest de- 
stroys responsibility and initiative, and has 
lessened the interest of boards of directors in 
the various organizations. 

G. The chest prevents social education. 
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1. It monopolizes publicity, and prevents 
the several agencies from informing their 
donors and the public of their aims and 
principles. 

2. It cannot itself educate the public in the 
aims and principles of social work and their 
many applications in one brief campaign. 

3. It overplays the emotional in its adver- 
tising. 

IIl. The chest with its attendant evils is un- 
necessary. 

A. Some advantages of the chest are sup- 
plied by councils of social agencies and 
other advisory bodies and by organizations 
that endorse or refuse endorsement or that 
give information. 

1. Committees render such service through 
Charity Organization Societies and through 
Chambers of Commerce to donors as to the 
worth of organizations. 

2. In non-chest cities combinations of 
agencies are brought about through drastic 
criticisms and advice from co-operative, su- 
pervisory organizations. 

B. The work done under community chests 
in securing larger appropriations and greater 
scope for public agencies has probably been 
less than that secured in non-chest cities, of 
which Chicago, with its wonderful parks and 
playgrounds, and Boston, with its pioneer 
work in playgrounds and in other kinds of 
public enterprise, are notable examples. 

1. In public playground work the largest 
results have been secured by the playground 
and Recreation Society of America. The same 
is probably true of some of the other na- 
tional organizations. 
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. C. C. Stillman: Social Work Publicity (Cen- 
tury, 1926). 

. Washington Conference on Community Chests, 
1928, report on research. 

. Report of Progress of Helen Trounstine 
Foundation, Cincinnati. 


Negative - 


. Study of the results in 1924 in 18 cities hav- 
ing chests and in Chicago: Raymond W. 
Associate Director, Welfare Federation 
leveland. 
. Statement of Fred W. Ramsey, President of 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Commun- 
ity Fund News, Feb., 1925. 


. Notes About Community Chests, May 1, 1927, 

issued by American Association for Commun- 
ity Organization, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 
“Everyman’s Chest,” by Allen T. Burns, sec- 
retary of Am. Ass’n for Community Or- 
anization, Survey Graphic, Nov. 1927, p. 139. 
eport of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on financing of social agencies, 
p. 56. 

. Association of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Bulletin No. 18. 

. Mary S. Brisely, Survey, June 15, 1925, pp. 
344, 345. 

; ‘Address of Halstead L. Ritter, published by 
Ass’n of Community Chests and Councils, 
1926. 

. American Ass’n of Community Organizations, 
Bulletin No. 10. 

. The Family, July, 1925, p. 121. 

. National Information Bureau of the American 
Ass’n of Community Organizations, Sept. 17, 
1927. 

. “Social Work Grows Up,” by William J. Nor- 
ton, Survey Graphic, Nov., 1927, p. 136. 

. Pierce Williams, Survey, March 15, 1928, p. 
745. 

. Pamphlet by Stockton 


Raymond, General 


Secretary, Boston Family Welfare Society. 

. American Association of Community Organi- 
zations, Comets. on Educational Publica- 
tions, Sept. 10, 19. 

. Joseph Lee, ithe “Chest and Social Work,” 
55 ban eels 15, 1928, p. 745. 


A monds, “ Man in the Street and 
Lf Chest,” Survey Graphic, Nov., 1927, p. 








“In Modern Dress” 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


E. D.: The glass of fashion and the 
mould of form! Tis a poor craftsman, 
Master Chapman, that cannot quote 
himself to apt occasion. 

Cuapman: Length’s about right. 

E. D.: Indifferent scant, meseems, 
about the hams. 

Cuapman: We'll fix that. (Makes 
chalk mark on the seat of the trousers) 
How’s the waist, snug? 

E. D.: If by snug one implies a sense 
of certainty, I deny it. The inclination 
of matter being ever downward, I infer 
calamity and portend mishap. Methinks 
these pants are less modest than my 
old trunk-hosen. You spoke of some 
engine of suspension? 

Cuapman: Sure. Try these. (Fastens 
on suspenders.) 

E. D.: O rare conceit, and most ef- 
fectual! These would have pleased 
Lord Bacon, whose quaint mind was 
ever on device. With these brave trin- 
kets to keep the court well trussed, the 
age of Bess might have been different. 
The other vestures? 

Cuapman: The vest? Right here. 

E. D.: Aye, let us glimpse the pic- 
ture all complete. The lesser jerkin 
first? And then the greater. An outland 
cut indeed! It fadges, though—now to 
preambulate the gazing glass . . . The 
nonpareil of beauty! Point device! 
Thinkest thou, friend Chapman, she’s 
something shoulder-shotten on the near 
side? My rightward shoulder humps 
ever a fraction high; the dole of too 
much scrivening. Perchance we should 
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e’en quilt them? An even pair of 
shoulders is good sociability. 

Cuapman: Turn round so you can 
see the back in the glass. Looks fine to 
me. Slick. 

E. D.: It hath your augue: 

CuapMan: Boy, i 
Course a man your bu! 
to have shoulders like 

E. D.: These silken 
ly carved, are they er 
foppery, I still woulc 
and wont. 

Cuapman: Say, if you went into Tex 
Guinan’s place she wouldn’t know you 
from a hundred other lizards.—A hair- 
cut, maybe. But there’s lots of comed- 
ians likes that Weber and Fields effect. 

E. D.: With such expanse of napery 
on the breast a man must needs be 
dainty with his victual. We must not 
maculate this candid line with any 
casual overplus of beer. Such catch-all 
would ill suit the dribbling Falstaff. 

Cuapman: Well if you could reach 
the mug over that old frill you had on, 
you can manage this. You gotta have a 
lid, though. Try this one. 

(Hands him a derby hat.) 

E. D.: It hath a frolic air. This is 
the true and absolute adjunct to my 
condition? 

Cuapman: Positively correct with a 
tuxedo. That’s the very latest brim, 
you'll see ’em like that all over town. 
Stoop over once. You know, now those 
pants have sort of broke in to your 
figure. I wouldn’t slack off that seat 
any. It looks O. K. 

E. D.: Then are we all in trim. Now 
let the nymphs that amble and make 
eillade in Times Square hard by the 
stations of the Orange Drink, accost 
me at their peril. 

Cuapman: Yes, you’re all whoopee 
now. 

E. D.: And comedies that still amuse 
the town need not be shamed by an 
old-fangled author. For under hose or 
doublet, pants or vest, I reidentify 
familiar humors and find the world 
most amiably the same. But sooth, I 
stay you from employ. Hand me my 
wallet and say what’s to pay. 

Cuapman: Shall I send the old suit 
to your address? 

E. D.: Gramercy. 

(He makes a profound obeisance and 
is gone.) 

FLoorwacker: You sure had a queer 
one that time. Where’s he come from? 

Cuapman: I didn’t quite get it. He 
kept saying something about Gramercy 
Park. A nut from one of those artist 
clubs, 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 





1. In this painting, one of the treasures 
of the Metropolitan Museum, the artist 
“shows us a clump of oaks all in red, and to 
accentuate this red and make it more intense, 
he puts a cool, green tree in front. The vivid 
green that is on the grassy slope he checks 
with a deep shadow in the foreground to 
concentrate the light, and then to give a new 
sensation, he dashes in some dark green trees 
beyond. Fearing this note is too severe, he 
deftly thrusts a golden hickory between them 
and the oak, to bring us back to riot in satu- 
rated color. Then he takes us down below 
the hill to catch our breath and rest in 
meadows filled with placid light.” 

2. This description was written in a biog- 
raphy of the artist by his son, who bore the 
same name and always signed his own ,.c- 
ture “—_—_———, Jr.” He was the pupil and 
confidant of his father and shared a studio 
with him in his formative years. 

3. Almost entirely a self-trained man, the 
artist bridged the gap between the hard, dry 
detail of the “Hudson River School” and the 
nebulous style of the Impressionists, which, 
like all species of modernism, he cordially 
detested. He spent, at various times, several 
years in Italy and France, and was some- 
what influenced by the Barbizon painters, 
Daubigny, Rousseau, and Corot. But on the 
whole he stood firmly on his own artistic feet. 

4. He was an intense, moody, and dog- 
matic man, never satisfied with his work, 
and always insistent that he had the right to 
take back any of his pictures and “improve” 
them. By such interminable painting over 
and retouching, he ruined many fine works. 
When a canvas bought by a wealthy patron 
was thus transformed from a seascape to a 
landscape, the buyer refused it, the artist in 
a rage insulted him, and declared “You could 
not have it now at any price.” 

5. Brought up a Baptist, he turned in later 
life to a sort of universal mysticism, reflect- 
ing his emotional harmony with nature, and 
became a follower of Emanuel Swedenberg. 
“Every individual man or woman born into 
this world,” he said, “is an offshoot of that 
Infinite Mind or Spirit which we call God.” 


{1}. Closing Date 
September 25 


Courtesy Metropolitan Muscum of Art. 





A New Contest 


Do you know anything about art? 
If you think so, here's a chance to test 
your knowledge. And if you don’t, it’s 
never too late to begin. ‘““Who Painted 
Me?” will appear in every issue this 
year, and will consist of a famous paint- 
ing with five tell-tale paragraphs about 
the artist and the canvas. The correct 
answers must include both the name of 
the painter and the title of the paint- 
ing, and must be embodied in an essay 
of not over 100 words on the painter 
and his work. For the best answer to 
each contest, The Scholastic will give 
a fine reproduction of a famous paint- 
ing or etching, to be chosen by the 
winner. 














THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 














Is Jazz Music?—Jazz has gained a great 
many supporters in the last few years, but 
many authorities are still unwilling to grant 
that it is more than a disarrangement of mu- 
sic. Mr. Spaeth in a witty and informative 
mood. (“Jazz Is Not Music,” by Sigmund 
Spaeth, Forum, August.) 


Work and Learn.—Something new in the 
way of schools of higher learning is Black- 
burn College, a school of 250 students at Car- 
linville, Illinois. Every student must work. 
Last September, when the main class-room 
building burned down, classes opened on 
time in borrowed Pullman cars. (“A College 
where You Take Your Pick and Shovel,” by 
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Neil M. Clark, American Magazine, Septem- 
ber.) 


The Last Dark Corner.—Africa was once 
known as the Dark Continent, but now most 
of it is under European influence and no 
longer dark. One notable exception is the lit- 
tle known independent empire of Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia), larger than France and one of 
the few absolute monarchies in the world. 
(“Nature and Man in Ethiopia,” by Wilfred 
H. Osgood, National Geographic, August.) 

What’s Funny?—Humor, someone has said, 
is what the other fellow thas no sense of. 
Many have tried to define it. This writer es- 
says his own diagnosis, and furnishes tests, 
analyses, and examples. (“The Nature . of 
Humor,” by John C. Almack, Century, Sep- 
tember. ) 

Story Book Favorites——Many novels are 
read; a fortunate few are re-read—books 
which are never exhausted. The charm of 
Dickens, Twain, Fielding, and others is dis- 
cussed appealingly by the late Dr. Crothers. 
(“The Unfailing Charm of Some Novels,” 
by Samuel McChord Crothers, Aflantic 
Monthly, August.) 

When Concrete Slips.—Accidents will hap- 
pen, even in bridge building. At Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, a pillar foundation of con- 
crete weighing 16,000 tons, is sunk deep in 
mud and has tipped over at an angle of 45 
degrees. How it is being righted by engi- 
neers makes an interesting story. (“The Cais- 
son Slipped,” by Lloyd Llewelyn, Scientific 
American, September.) 

Cities While You Wait.—Like Topsy, most 
cities just grew. There are, however, in the 
United States a few cities which have been 
“made to order.” In such towns, industry, 
business, the home, and recreation are sens- 
ibly provided for. (“Tailor-made Towns,” 
by Raymond Willoughby, Nation’s Business, 
August.) 


How Old Is Swimming?—Is the Australian 
crawl stroke a new invention? Just how ex- 
pert in the water were the children of Israel, 
the Greeks, or the Pompeiians? Our only in- 
formation on these questions is from reliefs 
and paintings. (“The Swimming Stroke of 
the Ancients,” by James E. Dunlap, Art and 
Archeology, August.) 


Are We Civilized?—Two keen comments 
somewhat supplementary to each other are 
offered by eminent American scholars, one a 
historian, the other a geographer. Dr. Beard, 
scrutinizing European-American civilization 
in view of the prevalent gloomy prophecies, 
concludes that the scientific machinery age is 
not likely to pass but will probably dominate 
the entire globe. In itself machine production 
is not necessarily hostile to beauty, wonder, 
or humanity. Dr. Huntington shows how 
narrow are the limits of climate within which 
human life can persist, and how still nar- 
rower the bounds of the possible great civili- 
zations. But mankind may yet refrigerate the 
tropics, as well as warm up the north. (“Is 
Western Civilization in Peril?” by Charles 
A. Beard, and “Temperature and the Fate of 
Nations,” by Ellsworth Huntington. Harper’s, 
August.) 


Athletes and World Peace.—Perhaps you 
think the Olympic games are an epoch of 
harmony, a love-feast among nations, a glori- 
fication of pure and healthy sport. This in- 
surgent sports writer finds that the original 
Olympics perished from professionalism and 
bickering after 700 years, while the modern 
revival is fast going the same way after 
only 32 years. (“The Olympic Games,” by 
John R. Tunis, Harper’s, August.) 
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Restoring Colonial Williamsburg 





Home of Peyton Randolph, twice president 
of the Continental Congress. The colonial 
charm of such homes will be restored. 


LD things have much of permanent 

beauty and value — public build- 
ings, churches, college halls, taverns, 
homes with their hardware and furni- 
ture. To these in America we are asses- 
sing a true worth after the passing of 
many years. For the first time our 
country is to see the restoration of a 
living town within its historic one as it 
was in colonial days. Through unan- 
nounced benefactors, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, will be restored to its early 
beauty. 

The original Williamsburg, or Mid- 
dle Plantation, is in tide-water Virginia 
on a peninsula between the York and 
the James Rivers. If you were to drive 
on a good highway west from Newport 
News you would go over the domain of 
the Indian chief Powhatan. To the 
south would lie Jamestown and to the 
north Yorktown and West Point. Along 
the way familiar haunts of Washing- 
ton and Martha Custis could be seen. 
At the eastern edge of Williamsburg 
the highway would broaden into Duke 
of Gloucester Street, so named after 
the eldest son of Queen Ann. Where 
you enter this street there once stood 
the capitol building of the province of 
Virginia. Almost a mile ahead to the 
west could be seen the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

How did the original Williamsburg 
look to left and right as you walk from 
the Capitol to the College? Parallel to 
Duke of Gloucester Street to the north 
is Nicholson Street and to the south is 
Francis Street, named after Francis 


By Orton Lowe 


Nicholson who founded the town. At 
the eastern end of Francis Street are 
to be found the Peyton Randolph house 
and Bassett Hall. On the south side 
of Duke of Gloucester Street are the 
old Powder Horn and the Poor Debtor's 
Prison. On the north side of Duke of 
Gloucester Street going west are seen 
in turn Raleigh Tavern, the Court 
House, the Palace Green, and the Bru- 
ton Parish Church. North of Nicholson 
Street stood the Public Prison, the 
Peachy House, the St. George Tucker 
House, and the Palace. Within this his- 
toric square mile the restoration of the 
town is to take place. 


The Capitol built in 1701 is gone, 
only traces of the foundations remain- 
ing. A fire destroyed it in 1832. It was 
planned and built under Francis Nichol- 
son, being in the form of an H with a 
double portico of Ionic and Doric pil- 
lars. Here sat the council and*burgesses 
of the province and here also was de- 
livered the famous speech of Patrick 
Henry. Henry is also associated with 
the Powder Horn, where he seized the 
powder stored there by Governor Dun- 
more. Built by Governor Alexander 
Spottswood, it is now used as a museum. 

About a half-mile from the Capitol 
stood the Palace at the north end of 


Distinguished colonists attended the Bruton 
Parish Church in Williamsburg. (Courtesy of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art.) Above, 

a view of the interior of the Church. 








Palace Green, “ere dwelt Nicholson 
and Spottswooc 

governors. But 

inaugurated as | 

dependent Vir; 

Thomas Jeffer 

1705 


ernor Spottswood a icw 


gun in 
YOars tmuce ay 
was reconstructed in about 1750 and 
then accidentally burned at the time 
of the seige of Yorktown. Bordering 
on the Palace Green was the first thea- 
tre built in America in 1716 by William 
Livingston. Near this is the St. George 
Tucker House, used by Lafayette as 
his headquarters, and the Audrey 
House, made famous by Mary John- 
son in her novel Audrey. Just across 
three 


the Palace Green from these 


houses stood the George Wythe House, 
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used by Washington for his head- 
quarters. 


Other interesting village places in 
colonial days was the famous old 
Raleigh Tavern where the General As- 
sembly met after Lord Dunmore dis- 
missed it from the Capitol. Here also a 
group of scholars came together in the 
tavern’s Apollo Room and organized 
the- Phi. Reta Kappa in 1776, first of 
Greek-letter fraternities in this coun- 
try. But a tavern naturally had to do 
more than shelter statesmen and schol- 
ars. The belles and beaux of that day 
made merry at the old Raleigh. Back 
of the tavern stood the public prison, 
where story says the pirate crew of 
Bluebeard were confined and from 
which they were soon taken along a 
road to the southeast known later as 
Gallows Row, and hanged. Another 
prison, not for men who robbed for 
money but who owed money, stood west 
of the Raleigh Tavern across Duke of 
Gloucester Street. It was the Poor 
iDebtor’s Prison, stands today, and has 
been used as a chapter house of a col- 
lege fraternity. Across the street stands 
the Court House, built after a design 
by Sir Christopher Wren, one of the 
most complete of court houses in its 
day. 

In the southeastern corner of the 
original town there stands today the 
historic Peyton Randolph House, colo- 
nial in design and built of wood, the 
home of the first president of the Con- 
tinental Congress. Near it at the end 
. of a long avenue of trees is Bassett 
Hall, the home of John Tyler. On East 
Francis Street is the Gault House, built 
a hundred years before the Revolution, 
probably the oldest house in Williams- 
burg. 

When Spottswood was Governor of 





The “Old” Powder Horn” Magazine at 
Williamsburg. 


10] 
The Historic Wil- 
liamsburg Court 


House, which was 
built in 1772. The 
pure Georgian 
style of this build- 
ing, designed by 
the greatest Eng- 
lish architect of 
his day, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, is 
typical of old 
Williamsburg. 


Virginia, the Bruton Parish Church 
was begun in 1710 after a plan adopted 
from Wren, though the history of the 
church goes farther back than that date. 
It has a nave, transept, tower, and a 
wall enclosing many weathered tombs. 
To this church Theodore Roosevelt gave 
a lectern and King Edward VII a 
Bible. 


At the western end of Duke of Glou- 
cester Street there stands a building of 
the College of William and Mary 
known as the Christopher Wren Build- 
ing, designed in 1694 by that renowned 
architect. Three times it has been burn- 
ed, the last time in 1862, but the walls 
have stood, at each rebuilding with 
some alteration of design. To the right 
of this main building as you go out 
Duke of Gloucester Street is the Bref- 
ferton building, erected in 1723 from 
funds given by the estate of the chemist 
Robert Boyle. The name comes from 
the Yorkshire estate of the chemist. 
America’s first Indian school was for a 
time carried on here. On the left is the 
President’s house, built in 1732, acci- 
dentally burned by the French in 1781, 
and later restored from the private 
funds of Louis XVI. 


This historic town is to be restored 
as nearly as it can be within the old 
area and given the handsome appear- 
ance it had in the days of Washington, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and John 
Marshall. The prevailing white wooden 
house of colonial design will go up. 
Yards will be fenced. Flagstone side- 
walks will be laid. Then there will be 
seen the unique thing of a town itself 
being a living museum of the past. That 
distinction will have been made possi- 
ble by the man who originated the idea, 
Rev. William A. P. Goodwin, the pres- 
ent rector of the Bruton Parish Church, 
the oldest Episcopal Church in America. 
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Edna Ferber 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


knowledge that other people have the 
same worries that we have. 

Edna Ferber’s stories have, above 
all else, a virtue which, in fiction, ranks 
above symmetry, truth or high moral 
purpose. They are continuously inter- 
esting. Part of this is due to her style. 
It is quick-paced and alive. It vibrates 
with pungent vitality. Her vocabulary 
is rich and expressive. She never omits 
the interesting immediate detail. When 
she takes you into a parlor, you are 
told the color of the sofa cushions. If 
her people sit down to a meal, you 
know there is noodle soup, fried 
chicken, and hot biscuits. When the 
kitchen door flies open, you are treated 
to a “world fragrant with mint, breath- 
ing of orange and lemon peel, per- 
fumed with pineapple, redolent of cin- 
namon and clove.” 

As a reporter, she has always cared 
more for human interest than action. 
“People’s insides are so much more in- 
teresting than their outsides,” she says. 
Certainly, in her stories, as in all good 
novels, one remembers the characters 
long after the plot is forgotten—Old 
Man Minick, the Gay Old Dog, Cap’n 
Andy Hawks, for example. 

She has found out the truths of life 
as well as the facts of life. She knows, 
for example, that the absurd plays an 
important part in humanity’s actions. 
She knows that the dismal, sordid, 
tragic thing called life is also some- 
times gay and splendid—and funny. 
In others words, like every genuine 
realist, Edna Ferber is at heart a true 
romanticist. ; 
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Edited by Orton Lowe 


Robert Frost 


OBERT FROST, poet, teacher, 

farmer, has made an important 
contribution to the poetic wealth of 
America through his chief theme: the 
need of being versed in common things. 
He has a sympathetic interest in men 
and women who work and who live 
simply and naturally, in the death of a 
hired man, in mending a wall, in go- 
ing for water, in stopping by woods on 
a snowy evening, in putting in the seed. 
But he is not a realist concerned with 
facts alone. Of him a critic has coined 
this paradox: “Frost is a most roman- 
tic person and, as such, a realistic 
poet.” Frost believes that art cleans 
up life, that it can give to actualities 
spiritual values. He is intimate with 
life about him and has a marvelous 
skill in recording his impressions with 
vivid, fanciful, yet quiet symbolism. 

A native of California, Frost came 
to New England at the age of ten, to 
where his forefathers had lived. He 
began early to write poetry and served 
an apprenticeship for twenty years be- 
fore his poetry became known. Ameri- 
can editors could not appreciate him. 
He sold his New Hampshire farm in 
1912 and went to England, where his 
first. volume of poetry, A Boy’s Will, 
was published by David Nutt. This 
volume was republished in America by 
Henry Holt, who brought out later 
Frost’s other volumes: North of Bos- 
ton, Mountain Intervals, New Hamp- 
shire. In 1923 a volume called Selected 
Poems was issued. 

Frost returned to America in 1915, 
and has taught poetry at Amherst Col- 
lege and at the University of Michigan. 
His chief interest is in living on his 
Vermont farm. He is sure to be known 
in literature as one of the major poets 
of America. His poetry comes out of 
his life as philosopher, dreamer, and 
worker with his hands. There is no 
grand poetic manner about Frost. By 
using the speech of his day, Frost at- 
tains a natural and dramatic simplic- 
ity, whether he becomes colloquial and 
droll or whether he suggests to his 
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ROBERT FROST 


readers austere but beautiful levels of 
nature and of people whom he loves. 

The poems here quoted are taken 
from that part of New Hampshire 
called “Grace Notes,” and are re- 
printed by special arrangement with 
Henry Holt & Co., the publishers. As 
lyrics many of them have not been sur- 
passed in our time. But some of the 
longer poems in New Hampshire, such 
as “Wild Grapes,” “The Census 
Taker,” and “The Star-Splitter,” are 
as perfect narratives as have been pro- 
duced in America. Of Frost’s longer 
poems in other volumes you should 
read “The Death of the Hired Man,” 
“A Hundred Collars,” which is a mer- 
ry narrative about a doctor of philoso- 
phy, and “Birches.” 


The Need of Being Versed 
in Country Things 


The house had gone to bring again 
To the midnight sky a sunset glow. 
Now the chimney was all of the house that 


stood, 
Like a pistil after the petals go. 


The barn opposed across the way, 
That would have joined the house in flame 
Had it been the will of the wind, was left 

To bear forsaken the place’s name. 


No more it opened with all one end 

For teams that came by the stony road 

To drum on the floor with scurrying hoofs 
And brush the mow with the summer load. 





The birds that came to it through the air 
At broken windows flew out and in, 
Their murmur more | 

From too much dwell 





Yet for them the lila 

And the aged elm, th 

And the dry pump 
arm; 

And the fence post ca 


For them there was really nothing sad. 

But though they rejoiced in the nest they 
kept, 

One had to be versed in country things 

Not to believe the phoebes wept. 


The Runaway 


Once when the snow of the year was be- 
ginning to fall, 
We stopped by a mountain pasture to say, 


“Whose colt?” 

A little Morgan had one forefoot on the 
wall, 

The other curled at his breast. He dipped 
his head 


And snorted at us. And then he had to bolt. 
We heard the miniature thunder where he 


fled, 

And we saw him, or thought we saw him, 
dim and grey, 

Like a shadow against the curtain of falling 
flakes. 

“I think the little fellow’s afraid of the 
snow. 


He isn’t winter-broken, It isn’t play 
With the little fellow at all. He’s running 


away. 

I doubt if even his mother could tell him, 
‘Sakes, 

It’s only weather.’ He'd think she didn’t 
know! 


Where is his mother? He can’t be out alone.” 
And now he comes again with whited eyes 
And all his tail that isn’t hair up straight. 
He shudders his coat as if to throw off flies. 
“Whoever it is that leaves him out so late, 
When other creatures have gone to stall and 
bin, 
Ought to ‘be told to come and take him in.’ 
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Frederick T, O'Grady, demonstrating his new 
color film. 


Color Films and “Talkies” 


HE perfection of a system of color 

photography permitting the photo- 
grapher to take still or moving pic- 
tures which will reproduce all the colors 
of the spectrum is the newest and most 
important development in the progress 
of photo transmission.. The announce- 
ment comes simultaneously from the 
Eastman Company of Rochester, and 
Frederick T. O’Grady, of Newark. 

In the Eastman process, photographs 
in color are taken by use of a special 
film in the camera, and the placing of 
a color filter over the lens. After the 
film is developed another filter over the 
projection machine enables the picture 
to be shown in its natural colors. The 
process is not yet available to motion- 
picture companies, because the size of 
the pictures shown is restricted to 16 
x22 inches. In Mr. O’Grady’s invention, 
a disc of multi-color gelatin embodying 
the seven visual colors of the spectrum 
is used, replacing the usual shutters 
used on all cameras and projectors. 
The process can be used by amateurs 
and the pictures can be enlarged for 
commercial use. 

With the multiplication of new proc- 
esses, scientists predict that it is only 
a matter of a few years before one will 
be able to sit at home and enjoy the 
sound, color, and action of operas, 
games, and plays. Experiments con- 
ducted simultaneously in London and 
New York City have contributed to the 
development of television, making pos- 
sible the transmission of scenes with- 
out artificial light. 


Talking pictures, the third major de- 
velopment in photography, have already 
brought a revolution to the film in- 
dustry. Almost a thousand motion pic- 
ture houses have contracted for the 
installation of talking equipment. 

In an early issue of The Scholastic, 
fuller accounts of these recent inven- 


tions will be published. 




















PAUL A. SIPLE, BYRD’S ORDERLY 


Byrd Attacks South Pole 


HE Byrd Antarctic Expedition’s 

first ship, the City of New York, 
sailed from New York City, August 25 
with a crew of thirty-one men, for 
Dunedin, New Zealand, 9,200 miles 
away. Here the ship will be joined by 
the other units of the expedition and 
the journey to the South Pole begun. 

Paul A. Siple, 19-year-old Eagle 
Scout of Erie, Pennsylvania, was chosen 
from a group of 88 Boy Scouts recom- 
mended by scout executives all over 
the country to act as orderly for Com- 
mander Byrd on the two-year voyage. 

With a total cost of over one million 
dollars, the Byrd Expedition will be 
the most costly polar exploration ever 
undertaken. The utmost care has been 
taken in the selection of materials and 
equipment for the crew of 70 men who 
will make the journey, and many com- 
panies have donated their products, 
ranging from harmonicas and books to 
food and airplanes. A complete moving 
picture record will be made. Two ex- 
perienced camera men will take with 
them several hundred thousand feet of 
film and specially constructed cameras 
for use in cold weather. The pictures 
will show every step of the progress of 
the expedition. 

Besides four airplanes, 100 dogs 
from the Canadian Northwest have 
been purchased for use during the last 
stages of the attempt to reach the South 
Pole. Another aid to Byrd will be the 
U. S. Naval Communications Service, 
which will be placed at the disposal of 
the party for the transmission of radio 
messages. 

Commander Byrd will leave with the 
rest of his staff October 6, to join the 
first unit of the expedition. 
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Dedication of the Reconstructed Library. 


Louvain Rises from Ashes 


OURTEEN years after its complete 

destruction. by German shell-fire, 
the Louvain University Library was 
dedicated on July 4. The building was 
burned in August, 1914, during the first 
days of the World War, when the Ger- 
man Army began its march through 
Belgium. 

After the war, the project for re- 
building the library was initiated in the 
United States, in token of the friendship 
of American students of all racial or- 
igins and faiths, and Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler was asked to take charge. 
Half a million dollars was collected, 
high school and college students being 
prominent contributors to the fund. 
Later, under the leadership of Herbert 
Hoover, another half million was raised. 

Before its destruction the University 
of Louvain was a great treasure house 
of medieval manuscripts and books. In 
1502 the University was visited by 
Erasmus, who spent six years there and 
founded a school of three languages— 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Here he 
gave his influence to furthering the 
great humanistic movement that was to 
influence all Europe. 

When the library was dedicated, an 
inscription for the balustrade of the 
building which had been proposed by 
the architect, Whitney Warren of New 
York, was omitted. The inscription 
read: “Furora Teutonica Diruta. Dono 
Americano Restituta (Destroyed by 
Teutonic fury. Restored by American 
Generosity ). 

Monsignor Ladeuze, rector of the 
University, was one of the chief objec- 
tors to the inscription, which was con- 
sidered by many to be a needless re- 
minder of one of the war’s deplorable 
incidents, and an agent for interna- 
tional ill-feeling. 

With the re-dedication of its Library, 
the University also celebrated the 500th 
anniversary of its founding. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 


Hawaii Holds Sesqui 


HIS month marks the 150th anni- 

versary of the discovery of Hawaii 
by Captain James Cook, English navi- 
gator, and in celebration ceremonies 
were held on the island of Honolulu 
which were attended by Secretary of 
War Dwight F. Davis and other United 
States officials. 

Cook’s discovery was but one of 
many notable achievements. Appren- 
ticed at an early age to a grocer, he 
came in contact with sea-farers and at 
the start of the British and French 
wars in 1755, joined the Royal Navy. 
Distinguishing himself there, he was 
sent to Canada to support General 
Wolfe’s siege of Quebec. Here he made 
accurate soundings of the dangerous St. 
Lawrence River, a feat all the more re- 
markable because he had no formal 
knowledge of trigonometry. 

After his return to England, he was 
engaged by the Royal Society to head 
an expedition to the Pacific to make 
observations of an important solar 
eclipse, and to search for a continent 
which was supposed to fill the space be- 
tween South America and New Zealand. 
After successfully completing his as- 
tronomical observations, Cook .reached 
New Zealand, explored its coast for 
six months, gave his name to Cook’s 
Strait, and discovered the hitherto un- 
known territory of New South Wales. 

In 1776 he set out to find the 
“Northwest passage.” It was on this 
voyage that he discovered the group 
which he named the Sandwich Islands, 
now Hawaii. He was killed by the 
natives at Kealakekua Bay, where a 
tablet to his memory will be unveiled 
next month, 
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The “Chris Green” and “Betsy Ann” racing 
over the Ohio River. 


River Steamers Race Again 
EMORIES of the days when 


stern-wheelers filled the Ohio 
were revived recently in the race be- 
tween two rival Ohio River boats, the 
Chris Greene and the Betsy Ann, from 
Cincinnati to New Richmond, which 
was won by the Chris Greene by five 
boat lengths. 

More than 50,000 people lined the 
banks to see the two boats settle the 
argument for supremacy of the upper 
Ohio waters. The Betsy Ann, built 29 
years ago, and the Chris Greene three 
years old, left Cincinnati at 5 P.M. 
with the Betsy Ann taking a small lead 
at the start. This advantage was held 
only for a short time, as the Chris 
Greene gathered more steam and forged 
ahead, holding the front position until 
the end of the race. The distance of 
twenty-one miles was covered by the 
winner in slightly over two hours. At 
New Richmond, Captain Way of the 
Betsy Ann handed over to Captain 
Chris Greene the prize for which they 
raced—a pair of gilt antlers traditional 
in river history as emblems of speed. 
The antlers had been in the possession 
of the Betsy Ann for almost thirty 
years. 

The revival of the picturesque river 
races brought to the minds of many 
veterans memories of the most famous 
race ever held on inland waters in the 
United States—the historic race be- 
tween the Robert E. Lee and the 
Natchez, from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, in 1870. The Lee reached St. 
Louis six hours ahead of the Natchez, 
covering 1,280 miles in 3 days, 18 
hours, and averaging 14 miles per 
hour for the entire trip. The record 
has never been equaled by modern 
steamers. The race was the talk of the 
nation for weeks before and after the 
contest. Rivermen are hoping that the 
new rivalry will lead to a new “Golden 


Age” of inland water transit. 
. ae 
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Rene Lacoste, French tennis champ, withan 
automatic tennis ‘‘server’’ he is introducing 
in France. 


Tilden Barred as Amateur 


T° HE unsuccessful attempt of the 

United States to regain the prized 
Davis Cup from France, the continued 
sweep of Miss Helen Wills through 
major championship play at home and 
abroad, and the suspension of William 
T. Tilden 2nd, from amateur tennis 
were the outstanding events of the past 
tennis season. 

In the Davis Cup events, the United 
States team defeated Italy to enter the 
finals against France. A few days be- 
fore the matches it was announced that 
Tilden was ineligible for play, because 
he had violated the rule which prohibits 
a player from reporting for newspapers 
tournaments in which he plays. At the 
intervention of Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick, the ruling was deferred and 
Tilden was allowed to compete. The 
United States lost, four matches to one, 
but Tilden rose to spectacular heights 
to win America’s lone match, defeating 
Rene LaCoste, France’s best player. 
Tilden’s trial was held August 24, and 
he was declared guilty of violating the 
player-writer rule. He was indefinitely 
suspended by the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association from amateur play. 

Helen Wills lost only one match in 
the entire season of play, when she was 
defeated in the doubles, with Penelope 
Anderson, in the Wightman Cup play 
against England. The cup was won by 
England, although Miss Wills won both 
her singles matches. The French and 
Wimbledon championships were also 
captured by her, and later the U. S. 
singles and doubles and her position as 
the world’s greatest woman player made 
secure. 
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WO months before Election Day 

(November 6), it is no exaggera- 

tion to say that the coming Presi- 
dential campaign promises to be the 
most interesting, the hardest-fought, 
and the most outspoken since the Bull 
Moose revolt of 1912. The campaigns 
of 1920 and 1924 were dull affairs in 
comparison. It was obvious in advance 
that a Republican victory was assured. 
This year, through some fortunate con- 
junction of circumstances, both major 
parties have nominated for the highest 
office men of outstanding ability, in- 
tegrity, and vigor of personality. They 
were nominated through no connivance 
of politicians in a back-stairs confer- 
ence, but in response to an almost over- 
whelming demand from the rank and 
file of their respective parties. In a 
very real sense, Herbert Hoover and 
Alfred E. Smith are the “people’s can- 
didates,” given to plain speech and 
moved by a deep regard for the public 
welfare as they see it. With the deliv- 
erance of their acceptance speeches on 





August 11 and August 22, it became 
clear that the campaign of 1928 is to 
be a contest less of parties than of per- 
sonalities, and that it offers a dramatic 
clash of two conflicting theories of so- 
cial control. “We shall use words to 
convey our meaning, not to hide it,” 
said Hoover. “I shall endeavor to con- 
duct this campaign on the high plane 
that befits the intelligence of our citi- 
zens,’ said Smith. Both men are sin- 
cere. 

To get a proper perspective on the 
campaign to date, it is necessary to re- 
view briefly the events of the summer. 
The Republican National Convention 
met in Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
Missouri, on June 12, with Senator 
Simeon D. Fess of Ohio as Temporary 
Chairman. His “keynote” speech 
stressed prosperity and the economic 
services of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion. Senator George H. Moses of New 
Hampshire was elected Permanent 
Chairman, and Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah was Chairman of the Platform 
Committee. 

As was;expected, the platform dec- 
laration on farm relief offered the prin- 
cipal possibility of dissension. Former 
Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, 
the avowed farmers’ candidate, was on 
the ground to enforce the demands of 
a spontaneous crusade of farmers from 
the Middle West, which dwindled 
greatly, however, from their predicted 
numbers. The Platform Committee 
turned a deaf ear to the urgings of the 
farm group for endorsement of the 
equalization fee clause of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill as a means of getting rid 
of crop surpluses, which had been the 
main ground of President Coolidge’s 
two vetoes. The fight was carried to the 
floor of the convention, however, in a 
progressive minority platform submit- 
ted with good grace by Senator Bob 
La Follette and smilingly voted down 
by the convention, 807 to 277. On pro- 
hibition, a strict enforcement plank 











HOOVER 
ACCEPTS 


The Republican 
candidute was 
formally notified 
at Palo Alto, 
California, his 
home town, on 
August 11. He 
spoke to 70,000 
of his friends 
and neighbors in 
the great sta- 
dium of his 
Alma Mater, Le- 
land Stanford 
Jr. University. 
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Presidential Campaign Opens with{& Statem 
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CURTIS WORK 
was written into the platform, largely througifriend of 
the insistence of Senator Borah of Idaho, alfpublican 
over the protest of Dr. Nicholas Murray Biitis was 
ler of Columbia University. In the end tis, 
platform reported by the committee win. Dem 


adopted verbatim by a large majority. 

The outcome of the balloting for the Pre 
dential nomination was never in serious dou 
Mr. Hoover’s pre-convention strength 
clearly superior to that of all other active ¢ 


Houston, 
oden tab 
ough the 
aston hot 


, ‘ 
didates. The only doubtful element was { “4 syne 
possibility, still cherished by a potent group , 4, ¢] 
leaders, that President Coolidge might rec , atti. 


sider his previous renunciations and accept 


“draft.” The President, while sending no p rof Jeffe 


lic message to the convention, let it be kno —_ abl 
to his friends that his decision was final. P 
Secretary Mellon, chairman of the Pennsyf*€ Perm 
vania delegation, was generally. looked up hT. Rob 
to say the word that would release the Hooy of the Se 
forces. But Senator-elect William S. Vare @ Commi’ 
Philadelphia, leader of the anti-Mellon f ada. The 
tion in that state, forestalled him with a stromf® which 
declaration for Hoaver, and Mr. Mellon ial of the 








mittee it 
suing a ci 
ed fight 
te plank 
a was ad 
to “an | 


compelled to follow suit. The incident w 
widely interpreted as a wresting of state co 
trol from Mellon by Vare. 

Six candidates were placed in nominatio 
Curtis and Watson were the principal fave 
ite sons, while Norris, the Nebraska insurger 














was advanced by the radicals. Governor Log Amenc 
den sent a letter refusing to permit his nampt thereto 
to be presented on account of his dissatisfs leader of 
tion with the plank on agriculture. fied witl 

The first ballot resulted as follows, endors: 
549 necessary to nominate: he did ne 


Herbert Hoover, California, 837 
Frank O. Lowden, Illinois, 74 
Charles Curtis, Kansas, 64 
James E. Watson, Indiana, 45 
George W. Norris, Nebraska, 18 
Scattering, 22. 





The _ vice-presidential 
race had been wide open 
until the balloting. Sen- 
timent then began to 
swing to Senator Curtis, 
who, though he had been 
a leading anti-Hoover 
candidate, was considered 
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RASKOB 

ely througifriend of the farmers and was popular as 
Idaho, affpublican floor leader of the Senate. Mr. 
[urray Bairtis was named on the first ballot, 1052 
he end ti§34. 

nittee Withe Democratic National Convention met 
rity. Houston, Texas, June 26, in a brand-new 
r the Prefiien tabernacle built for the occasion 
rious dough the generosity of Jesse H. Jones, 
ength Wiuston hotel-owner. It was the first time a 
active cay party convention had been held in the 
nt was Whi in many years. The Temporary Chair- 
nt group#, was Claude G. Bowers of Indiana, edi- 


ight rec.) writer of the New York World, and au- 
nd accepth, of Jefferson and Hamilton. His keynote 
ing NO PURess was a brilliant but vitriolic attack 


pics Le m Republican “corruption and privilege.” 
; final. 
he Pennst! Permanent Chairman was Senator Jo- 


cooked uw T- Robinson of Arkansas, minority lead- 
the Hoovgél the Senate. The Chairman of the Plat- 
S. Vare @ Committee was Senator Key Pittman of 
Mellon fagrda. The platform fight on the prohibition 


ith a strom Which promised to be the most contro- 
Mellon wap! of the convention, was restricted to the 
ncident wapllittee itself. The Eastern wet delegates, 


f state coming a conciliatory policy, made no deter- 
ed fight for a modification plank. A sub- 
nominatiogte plank offered by Senator Glass of Vir- 
cipal favog® Was adopted, which pledged the Democ- 
-a insurgem to “an honest effort to enforce the Eight- 
vernor h Amendment and all laws enacted pur- 


rit his nammt thereto.” Governor Dan Moody of Tex- 
dissatisfagltader of the “bone-dry” group, was not 
e. sied with this declaration, preferring an 


endorsement of the Amendment itself, 
he did not offer a minority report, and the 
plank was adopted un- 
changed. 


On farm relief the con- 
vention showed itself 
more friendly to the 
farmers than the Repub- 
licans, but its platform 
declaration did not men- 
tion the equalization fee 
and was but little more 
specific than the Repub- 
lican, though pledging a 
tariff policy that would 
not discriminate against 


ollows, 











agriculture. The platform  firther 
adopted a tariff plank that was some- 
what of a departure from the tradi- 
tional Democratic low-tariff views. On 
foreign policy the party took a strong 
stand for non-interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of Latin American countries, 
for further disarmament, and for im- 
mediate independence for the Philip- 
pines. 

The nominating speeches consumed 
two days of fervent oratory. Governor 
Smith was placed in nomination by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York. 
Nine other candidates, Reed, George, 
Woollen, Ayres, Hull, Jones, Thomp- 
son, Hitchcock, and Pomerene, were 
put up. The first roll-call showed that 
Smith would have 724 votes, or ten less 
than the two-thirds required to nomi- 
nate under the Democratic rule. Ohio 
theri asked permission to change its 
vote to Smith, and the final result of 
the first ballot was announced as fol- 
lows: 

Alfred E. Smith, New York, 849 

Walter F. George, Georgia, 55 

James M. Reed, Missouri, 52 

Cordell Hull, Tennessee, 50 

Jesse H. Jones, Texas, 43 

Scattering, 46 

For Vice President, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Senator Robinson 
would be nominated, although former 
Governor Nellie T. Ross of Wyoming 
had some support, as well as General 
Henry T. Allen and Senator Barkley 
of Kentucky. Robinson received 10385 
votes on the first ballot. 

While the convention was still in 
session, Governor Smith sent a tele- 
gram of acceptance making it clear 
that, while he stood by the party’s 
plank on strict enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, he reserved 
the right, as President, to propose to 
Congress changes in the law in accord- 
ance with his well-known anti-prohibi- 
tion convictions. This precipitated a 
campaign of opposition to his candi- 
dacy by Southern and Western drys, 


SMITH 
ACCEPTS 


Governor “Al” 
received his sum- 
mons in the As- 
sembly Chamber 
of the New 
York State Capi- 
tol, where, 25 
years before, he 
began his politi- 
cal career. The 
ceremonies had 
to be held in- 
doors on account 
of rain. Senator 
Key Pittman no- 
tified Smith. 
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but has so far led to no large-scale 
split. Former Senator Robert L. Owen 
of Oklahoma announced a bolt to Hoov- 
er, and Senator Simmons, the North 
Carolina leader, maintained neutrality. 
But the Southern dry defections were 
balanced by numerous prominent Re- 
publicans, notably President Butler, 
who condemned Hoover’s stand on pro- 
hibition and defense, and Samuel Rea 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The National Committees of the two 
parties met in July and perfected their 
organizations for the campaign. In ac- 
cordance with the usual deference to 
the candidates on the choice of chair- 
men and campaign managers, the Re- 
publicans chose Dr. Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior, and the orig- 
inal supporter of Mr. Hoover in the 
cabinet. Governor Smith’s selection for 
chairman was John J. Raskob, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
General Motors Corporation and active 
in the DuPont industries: This was a 


(Concluded on Page 25) 








candidate, was considered g egy & 
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Another Step Toward Peace 
Signing of Kellogg Treaties, Despite Dangerous Limitations, May Give the World a 
Psychological Push Toward Condemning War 


ie the magnificent crimson and gold 
Salle de l'Horloge (Clock Hall) of 
the Palais D’Orsay, Paris, (the French 
Foreign Office)—the same room in 
which, nine years ago, President Wil- 
son gave to the world his plan for the 
League of Nations—diplomats of fif- 
teen nations gathered on August 27 to 
sign with a gold pen the Briand-Kel- 
logg Treaties for the renunciation of 


war, henceforth to be 
known as the “Pact of 
Paris.” 


Leading the group of 
signers, besides Aristide 
Briand, the French For- 
eign Minister, and Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg, 
were Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann, German Foreign 
Minister, the first official 
of his nation to be form- 
ally received in Paris 
since the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, and Lord Cu- 
shendun, representing 
Great Britain and India. 
The other nations whose 
delegates took part were 
Japan, Italy, Poland, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. The cere- 
monies were conducted 
simply, the only speech 
being the eloquent ad- 
dress of welcome by M. 
Briand. Mr. Kellogg set 
a record for silent diplo- 
macy, but was warmly 
received in. Europe. Talking movies 
recorded every detail of the scene of 
signing. 

The treaty was submitted immedi- 
ately afterward to forty-eight other na- 
tions with an invitation to join the com- 
pact on the same terms as the original 
signers. Soviet Russia agreed to sign, 
although critizing severely the scope 
and negotiation of the treaty. 

The main body of the document reads 
as follows: 


Article I 


The high contracting parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and 
renounce it as an instrument of international 
policy 1. their relations with one another. 


Article Il 

The high contracting parties agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature or of whatever or- 
igin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. 

The Kellogg Treaties will take effect 
only when all the respective signatory 
powers have formally ratified them in 
accordance with their own constitu- 
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happenings since the war. Similar pro- 
tocols were signed at Genoa (30 na- 
tions) in 1922, Geneva (members of 
the League) in 1924, Locarno (Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium) in 1925, 
and Havana (Pan-American Union) in 
1928. The Kellogg Treaty merely re- 
inforces the principles already inrplicit 
in these compacts. Its main importance 
lies in the fact that the United States 
for the first time associ- 








Briand (left) and Kellogg (right) the two men mainly responsible for the 
new pact. Above, the Palais D’Orsay, where the Treaty was signed. 


tions. The ratifications are to be de- 
posited at Washington. As the U. S. 
Constitution provides that all treaties 
are made by the President “with the 
consent of the Senate,” this means that 
ratification requires a two-thirds vote 
in the Senate when Congress convenes 
in December. The rejection by the 
Senate of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
League Covenant, and the World Court 
adherence is fresh in memory, and it 
is by no means certain that the Kellogg 
Treaty can run that gauntlet. 


Whether or not the Kellogg Treaty 
is, as some statesmen think, “the most 
important step toward peace yet 
made,” can only be determined by fu- 
ture events. Agreements between na- 
tions guaranteeing non-aggression 
against each other have been frequent 


ates itself openly with 
the European powers in 
such an agreement. 

On April 6, 1927, the 
tenth anniversary of 
America’s entrance into 
the war, M. Briand sent 
a congratulatory note to 
Mr. Kellogg expressing 
willingness to conclude a 
treaty with the U. S. re- 
nouncing war between 
the two nations. Mr. Kel- 
logg accepted the propo- 
sal and in subsequent ex- 
changes suggested the ex- 
tension of the declaration 
to all the principal pow- 
ers. France was at first 
critical of this idea, but 
eventually agreed to the 
so-called “multilateral” 
treaty if it were restrict- 
ed to “wars of aggres- 
sion.” This term has 
never been satisfactorily 
defined, but means at 
least that any nation has 
the right of self-defense 
if its soil is invaded. 
France further insists that the treaty 
shall not interfere with other obliga- 
tions under certain existing alliances, 
nor with the League of Nations’ decis- 
ions, and that all signers are released 
if one violates it. Great Britain has al- 
so made reservations regarding _ her 
freedom of action in certain regions. 

In short, as Professor Borchard of 
Yale analyzes it, the treaty constitutes 
a sanction for all kinds of wars men- 
tioned in the exceptions, which are 
probably the only kind that any major 
power is likely to fight. 

No one imagines that this treaty 
will put a period to all war. How- 
ever, it*has had the pressure of 
public opinion behind it in many coun- 
tries, and stands in the popular mind 
for more than a “scrap of paper.” 
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ARTHUR GOEBEL 


Who flew from Los Angeles to New York 
in 18 hours, 58 min. 








Amelia Earhart and her two associates on the 
“Friendship,” Wilmer Stultz (left) and Lou 


Gordon. 








ae 
Crew of the “Southern Cross” (left to right) : 
Capt. H. W. Lyon, Capt .Kingsford-Smith, 
Capt. C. T. Ulm, and James W, Warner. 
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“Skyward” 


VIATION and aviators remained 

in the foreground of public in- 
terest during the entire summer, one 
flight succeeding another with breath- 
taking rapidity, beginning with the epic 
flight of the Southern Cross from Cali- 
fornia to Australia and Amelia Ear- 
hart’s conquest of the Atlantic, and end- 
ing with Art Goebel’s spanning of the 
continent without a stop. 

The Southern Cross flew across 7,300 
miles of water and 500 miles of land in 
ten days, ard in 89 flying hours. In the 
plane were four men: Captain Charles 
F. Kingsford-Smith, commander; Cap- 
tain Charles Ulm, co-pilot; Captain 
Harry W. Lyon, navigator; and James 
Warner, radio operator; the first two 
Australians, the other two Americans. 
The first hop of 2,400 miles was made 
in 27 hours, from California tc Hono- 
lulu. Two days later they set off on a 
3,138 mile flight entirely over water, to 
Suva, in the Fiji Islands. This was suc- 
cessfully completed after the plane bat- 


tled storms for over thirty hours. The - 


last part of the flight was from Suva, 
to Sydney, Australia. 

During the same week Miss Amelia 
Earhart, former Chicago high school 
girl, Boston social worker, and licensed 
aviator, became the first woman to fly 
the Atlantic, in the Friendship, piloted 
by Wilmer Stultz and Lou Gordon. 
Leaving Trepassey, Newfoundland, 
nothing was heard of the ship until it 
landed safely in the Bristol channel, 
Wales, with the last gallon of fuel gone. 

A strange air exploration which be- 
gan triumphantly and ended in dis- 
aster was that of the Italian dirigible 
Italia, commanded by General Umberto 
Nobile, and manned by a crew of fifteen 
men. On May 23 the Italia left Kings 
Bay, Spitzbergen, to circle the North 
Pole, and the next day word was re- 
ceived that this had been successfully 
accomplished. Returning from the Pole, 


One of the Nobile 
rescue planes pilot- 
ed by Lieutenant 
Lundborg, which 
crashed on the ice 
pack. Left to right: 
Biogi, Cicione, Vig- 
lieri, and Behouyek. 


the Italia crashed on the ice north of 
Spitzbergen. Eight men, led by Gen- 
eral Nobile, were left stranded with 
the wreckage of the ship’s cabin and 
seven were blown away with the bag. 
For two weeks nothing was known of 
their fate, while hunting began with 
rescue ships, icebreakers, and airplanes, 
Among the searchers was Captain 
Roald Amundsen of Norway, who had 
flown over the North Pole with Nobile 
in 1926, but had become estranged from 
him. He set out in a sea-plane, was lost, 
and has never been heard from since, 
On June 24, Nobile wa’ rescued by a 
Swedish flyer, and a few days later sev- 
eral others were picked up by the Rus- 
sian ice-breaker Krassin with the aid of 
a Polish flyer, Chukhnovsky. During 
the rescue work, Dr. Finn Malmgren, 
Swedish scientist, with two companions, 
left the Nobile camp and started to 
walk to land. The two men were later 
rescued, and at first reported that 
Malmgren had died. Later, one of the 
men was quoted as saying that they had 
left Malmgren to die alone, at Malm- 
gren’s own suggestion, because he was 
too weak to go further. Nobile was bit- 
terly assailed by the Swedish and Rus- 
sian press, which accused him of in- 
competency and censured him for per- 
mitting himself to be rescued first. The 
Swedish government ordered an inves- 
tigation of the circumstances surround- 
ing Malmgren’s death, and Nobile, re- 
turning to Italy, offered to give up his 
official position, in order to defend him- 
self against the charges. Two men are 
definitely known to have perished, while 
twelve more are still missing. 

Another unsuccessful long distance 
flight was that of Bert Hassell and 
Parker Cramer, who were attempting a 
flight from Rockford, Illinois, to Swe- 
den. After completing the first leg of 
the hop, from Rockford to Cochrane, 
Ontario, they took off August 18 for 
Mt. Evans, Greenland. The jump was 
not completed and no word was heard 
from the men for two weeks. Hope had 
been abandoned for them when word 
was received September 3 that they 
had been picked up safe, near Mt. 


Evans, where they were forced down. 


More successful was the flight of 
Arthur Goebel, who landed at Curtis 
Field, Long Island, after a non-stop 
flight of 18 hours and 58 minutes from 
Los Angeles. He was the first man to 
make the non-stop flight from West to 
East, and made it in the fastest time, 
averaging 142 miles per hour. 
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The Ninth Olympiad 


U. S. Athletes Disappoint in Amsterdam 
Games, Though Winning on Points 


FTER two weeks of competition 

in every branch of sport, the Ninth 
Olympic games came to an official close 
in Amsterdam August 12, with Ger- 
many capturing first honors in the com- 
plete athletic program, and the United 
States second. If the events had been 
scored separately for individual firsts, 
seconds, and thirds, America would 
have been an easy winner. The Olympic 
team champions in the various divisions 
were as follows: 


Track and Field 
Women’s Track and Field 


United States 
Canada 

















Rowing. United States 
Swimming United States 
Boxing. ...Airgentina-Italy (Tied) 


Winter Sports. Norway 


























Catch-As-Catch-Can Wrestling... Finland 
Greco-Roman Wrestling... _-eeeegermany 
Fencing Italy 
OO 
Yachting Norway 
Cycling Holland 
Modern Pentathlon Sweden 
Equestrian Sports._______Holland-Poland (Tied) 
Soccer Uruguay 
Field Hockey British India 
Weight Lifting Germany 


Lacrosse (Demonstration) 
United States, Canada, Great Britain (Tied) 


The Olympics opened with a parade 
of 4,250 athletes, from 44 nations. Ger- 
many, competing for the first time since 
1912, received an enthusiastic ovation. 

Outstanding events of the games 
were the emergence of a Canadian high 
school boy, Percy Williams, as sprint 
champion of the world when he cap- 
tured the 100 and 200-meter dashes, 
the setting of a new women’s record in 
the 100 meters by Elizabeth Robinson 
(U.S.), and the disappointing showing 
of the American stars in the track 
events. Although eight first places were 
won by the U.S., most of these were in 
the field events. Ray Barbuti took the 








Percy Williams 


only first in a flat race, the 400 meter 
run. Charlie Paddock failed. Lloyd 
Hahn and Frank Wykoff, California 
high school boy, also did not do so well 
as was expected. Joie Ray, who had 
confidently expected to win the Mara- 
thon, classic event of the Olympics (26 
miles, 385 yards), finished fifth. The 
marathon was won by El Ouafi, an 
Algerian who ran for France. 

Several reasons were advanced for 
the indifferent showing of American 
stars in some events, among them the 
differences in climate and the poor con- 
dition of the track during the prelim- 
inary training. In some quarters it was 
claimed that laxity in supervision of the 
Americans’ training table was also a 
contributing factor. 


Winners of the track and field events: 

16-pound Shot Put. John Kuck, U.S., 52 ft., 11/16 
in., new world’s record. 

Running High Jump. Robert W. King, U.S 
4 3/8 in. 

10,000-Metre Run. Paavo Nurmi, Finland, 30 min., 
18 4/5 seconds. 

100-Metre Dash. Percy Williams, Canada, 10 4/5. 

16-Pound Hammer Throw. Patrick O'Callaghan, 
Ireland, 168 ft., 74% in. 

400-Metre Hurdles. Lord David Burghley, Great 
Britain, 53 2/5 sec. 

800-Metre Run. Douglas G. Lowe, Great Britain, 
1 min., 4/5 sec. 

Running Broad Jump. Edward B. Hamm, United 
States, 25 ft., 4% in. 

200-Metre Dash. Percy Williams, Canada, 21 4/5 

200-Metre Dash. Percy Williams, Canada, 21 4/5. 

110-Mectre High Hurdles. Sidney Atkinson, South 
Africa, 14 4/5 sec., equals world’s record. 

Pole Vault. Sabin W. Carr, U.S., 13 ft., 9 6/16 in. 

Discus Throw. Dr. Clarence Houser, U.S., 155 ft., 
2 101/128 in. . 

400-Metre Run. Ray Barbuti, United States, 47 
4/5 sec. 

5,000-Metre Run. Willia Ritola, Finland, 14 min., 
38 sec. 

Decathlon. Paavo Yrjola, Finland. 
1600-Metre Relay. U.S., 3 min., 
world’s record. 

400-Metre Relay. U.S., 
record. 
Marathon. El Ouafi, France, 2 hrs., 32 min., 57 


, 6 ft. 


14 1/5 sec., 


41 sec., equals world’s 


The Olympics closed with the swim- 
ming events and rowing, in which a 
much better showing was made by the 
Americans. They captured the major- 
ity of the swimming races, and the 
University of California crew, after 
breaking the Olympic record for 2,000 
metres in the semi-finals, won the finals 
by finishing a half length in front of 
the Thames Rowing Club. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


With Obregon Slain, Calles Renounces Mexican Presidency; U. S. Recognizes the New 
Nationalist China; Venizelos Returns to Power 


Mexico and Constitutionalism 
HE assassination of President- 
elect Alvaro Obregon of Mexico 

removes one of the most powerful per- 
sonalities from the contemporary scene. 
Obregon was perhaps the ablest general 
in Mexico (he had lost an arm in bat- 
tle), a wealthy rancher and agrarian 
leader, a man of personal charm as 
well as of undoubted administrative 
ability and social ideals. He had been 
president for four years after the death 
of Carranza in 1919, and laid the basis 
for an orderly 
government in - 
herited by Calles. 
Last year his 
followers put 
through an 
amendment to 
the Constitution 
to permit the re- 
election, after an 
intervening term, 
of a man who 
had once been 
president. T wo 
of the three ac- 
tive candidates, 
Generals Gomez 
and Serrano, it 
will be remem- 
bered, then start- 
ed an armed in- 
surrection, were captured and summar- 
ily executed, leaving Obregon the sole 
candidate at the election which was 
held July 1. He was to have been in- 
augurated November 30. 


Attempts have been made to lay the 
responsibility for the “intellectual ‘au- 
thorship” of the crime at many doors. 
Calles charges it to the Catholic hier- 
archy. The church throws suspicion on 
Calles himself. The Obregonistas blame 
it on the CROM, the radical labor un- 
ion machine built up by Luis Morones, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. Mo- 
rones, threatened himself, and having 
lost the confidence of Calles, resigned 
and escaped abroad. But it is probable 
that the simple confession of Toral, the 
young assassin, is nearer the truth. He 
was a religious fanatic, influenced by 
the ideas of nuns who hated the church- 
baiting activities of the Government. 
Toral is to have a complete civil trial 
and may be found insane. 


President Calles, easily the strongest 
man in Mexico today, rose to his great- 


est height September 1 when he pre- 
sented his valedictory address to the 
National Congress, met to elect a pro- 
visional president until 1930, when an- 
other general election will be held. 
Calles could unquestionably have con- 
tinued in power and was generally ex- 
pected and urged to do so. But in lan- 
guage that admitted no doubts, he de- 
clared his unalterable intention never 
again to return to the presidency. Mex- 
ico, he said, has suffered for centuries 
from the one-man rule of “caudillos” 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


*(military dictators). It must now prove 
its ability to govern itself democratic- 
ally. He pled with the Army to abstain 
from pelitical activity. Army leaders 
pledged themselves to loyal support of 
the choice of Congress. The President's 
program was applauded throughout the 
country. 


Among the men most likely to be 
elected provisional president are Gen- 
eral Aaron Saenz, govcrnor of Nuevo 
Leon, a strong supporter of Obregon 
and former cabinet minister; and 
Fausto Topete, governor of Sonora. 
Adolfo de la Huerta, once acting presi- 
dent, who revolted against Obregon in 
1924 and now lives in Los Angeles, is 
rumored to be planning to return. pa 


Progress in China 


China may be out of the woods at 
last. Certainly, both in tranquility and 
unity, it has made notable progress in 
the past three months. The military 
phase of the Revolution seems to be 
about over. Nationalist armies have 






swept through the entire territory of 
China proper, occupying Peking, ‘Tient- 
sin, and other northern strongholds. 
Chiang Kai-shek, Nationalist general- 
issimo, has again resigned his command 
and accepted a civil office. Feng Yu- 


hsiang, the “Christian General,” with 
his large and well-disciplined force has 
cooperated whole-heartedly with the 
Nationalists. Chang Tso-lin, dictator 
of Manchuria, and most powerful of 
the “tuchuns,” or independent chief- 
tains, 


killed when his _ train 
was bombed near 
Mukden in June, 
and was succeed- 
ed by his son, 
Chang Hsueh- 
.liang, a young 
man in his twen- 
ties, well edu- 
eated and _ will- 
ing to cooperate 
with a moderate 
Nationalist pro- 
gram. Japan, 
which has made 
its Manchurian 
sphere of influ- 
ence a cardinal 
policy, is believed 
to have influenced 
young Chang 
against making 
an alliance with the Nanking Govern- 
ment. This, coupled with Japan’s ag- 
gressions last spring in Shantung and 
friction over a new Chino-Japanese 
commercial treaty, led for a time to a 
threat of open war between Nanking 
and Tokio. But cooler heads prevailed, 
and the status of Manchuria will prob- 
ably be settled peaceably. The Red 
Mongol tribesmen of Inner Mongolia 
have demanded independence. 


was 


Most important of all, however, is 
the reinforcement of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment through its formal recognition 
by the American State Department. 
Negotiations conducted by Ambassador 
John MacMurray and Dr. C. T. Wang, 
Nationalist Foreign Minister, led to an 
agreement and a new treaty guarantee- 
ing tariff automony to China. The 
United States acted independently of 
the powers in these ‘matters, but Brit 
ain has taken a conciliatory attitude, 
and before long it is probable that all 
the old inequitable foreign treaties dat 
ing from 1842 will have been replaced. 
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September 22, 1928 


The Nationalist Government has 
definitely centralized all its activities at 
Nanking. The name of Peking itself 
has been changed to Peip’ing, and the 
American consulate at Nanking has 
been reopened. 


Disorder in the Balkans 

Yugoslavia, the largest of the Balkan 
kingdoms (built out of pre-war Serbia 
and minor principalities) is a racial 
hodgepodge. Particularly it suffers from 
tension between the Croats, a primi- 
tive Slavic people of the old Austrian 
Empire, and the Serbs. The Croats, 
being nearest to the Adriatic, have been 
most suspicious of the more or less forc- 
ible efforts of the Mussolini Govern- 
ment at penetration of Balkan terri- 
tory. An agreement known as the Net- 
tuno Conventions was negotiated be- 
tween the Yugoslavian Government and 
Italy, granting to Italians the right to 
own land within 30 miles of the Yugo- 
seacoast. When the treaty came 
up for approval in the Skupschtina, or 
Belgrade Parliament, it met with vio- 
lent opposition from the Croatian peas- 
ant party, led by Stefan Raditch, long 
a powerful political figure. On June 
20 a Serb representative fired his re- 


slav 


‘volver wildly in the Parliament, killing 


Paul Raditch, nephew of Stefan, and 
others, and seriously wounding Stefan 
himself. For seven weeks, the life of 
the “grand old man of Croatia” hung 
in the balance. He died on August 8, 
and the funerals of the various victims 
were attended by 300,000 enraged Cro- 
atian peasants at Zagreb. The Govern- 
ment fears further outbreaks. 

Another event that has inflamed 
Yugoslav feeling is the crowning of 
Ahmed Zogu, president of the Alban- 
ian Republic, as king of that state, 
which is virtually held by Italy as a 
protectorate. 





THE NATIONALIST 
HEADQUARTERS 
at Nanking is a 
busy place these 
days. For China has 
a new Capital, and 
it’s going to be a 
modern one. Amer- 
ican automobiles 
are only one indi- 
cation of the new 








spirit. 
Eleutherios Venizelos has returned 


to power in Greece. Considered by some 
the ablest statesman developed during 
the World War, Venizelos, head of the 
Liberal party, had suffered defeat in 
1920, and retired to Crete. Through 
the welter of uprisings and coups d’etat 
of the past few years, the veteran 
statesman watched his chance. He was 
again appointed premier by President 
Kondouriotis in July, and demanded 
the dissolution of Parliament and a 
general election by majority vote. The 
elections, held August 20, resulted in 
an overwhelming victory for the Ven- 
izelists. They won 228 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies to 15 for the 
Royalists, who favor the return of the 
exiled King Constantine. Venizelos is 
accounted sympathetic to Balkan in- 
dependence, and friendly to France and 
Britain, rather than to Italy. 


Foreign Notes 

Charles Evans Hughes is slated for election 
to the bench of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice (World Court) at the 
Hague, to succeed Dr. John Bassett Moore, 
resigned. A poll of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, which elects the judges, 
indicates that Mr. Hughes will have the 
votes of at least 32 out of the 53 nations 
represented. He is expected to accept. 


THE FUNERAL OF 
STEFAN RADITCH 


The great Croatian 
Peasant leader lay 
in state three days 
in the “Peasants’ 
Hall” of Zagreb, 
while thousands of 
mourners in trucu- 
lent mood flocked 
to his bier. In the 
background the lo- 
cal archbishop is 
seen standing. 


Hermann Mueller, leader of the German 
Socialist Party, was appointed Chancellor by 
President von Hindenburg when the Marx 
cabinet resigned over legislative difficulties. 
Mueller succeeded in forming a _ coalition 
ministry of outstanding personalities from all 
parties except the Nationalists (extreme right) 
and the Communists (extreme left). 


The French Parliament by large majorities 
adopted Premier Poincare’s proposal for legal 
stabilization of the franc. The coin will 
contain 65.5 milligrams of gold and will be 
worth approximately $0.0392. 

For four days sham air raids were held 
over London by the military authorities to 
demonstrate the probabilities of such opera- 
tions. The results indicated that half of the 
planes reached their objectives and that Lon- 
don would have been practically destroyed in 
actual warfare. 


FREE t.B 


Sample copy of OPEN ROAD | 
for BOYS Magazine. . 50 pages 
thrilling stories, pictures, sports, mystery 
etc. Free membership in WINNIT CLUB, 
badge-button, big outfit, catalog and new plan 
for getting easy money and swell prizes. Big 
surprise, too, ALL FREE! No obligation. 
Write today. 
WINNIT CLUB: 28 Open Road for Boys 
130 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


President Vetoes Farm and Muscle Shoals Bills as Congress Closes; West and Whiting 
Appointed to Interior and Commerce Posts 


The Close of Congress 


\ HE Seventieth Congress ad- 
journed its first session on May 
29, having passed 923 out of the 19,- 
770 bills introduced. As usual, the last 
few days saw a number of important 
bills made law as well as a number 
sidetracked by partisan tactics. Among 
the measures passed and signed by the 
President during the session were: 

1. The Jones-Rtid Mississippi Flood Con- 

trol Act. ° 
. The Jones-White Merchant Marine Act. 
. The Postal Rate Reduction Act. 

. The Alien Property Settlement Act. 
. The 1928 Tax Law. 

Some major bills were passed by 
both houses but vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, either directly or by the “pocket” 
method (i.e., allowing a bill to remain 
unsigned for ten days after the close of 
session). These included the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill, passed by 
Congress for the second time, and 
again disapproved in a withering mes- 
sage; and the Norris resolution for gov- 
ernment operation of Muscle Shoals, 
which Mr. Coolidge “forgot” to sign. 
In all he vetoed thirteen bills, which 
aroused the indignation of Congress. 
Three of them were repassed over his 
veto, including a bill for increasing pay 
of postal employees on night work. 

Among important measures which 
failed of conclusive action in Congress 
or were filibustered to death were the 
Boulder Dam bill, again fought for to 
the last ditch by Senator Hiram John- 
son, and the Navy bill, calling for the 
construction of fifteen light cruisers. It 
was beaten in the Senate, 44 to 27. We 
shall hear from many of these again in 
the next session, particularly Bouldere 
Dam, Muscle Shoals, and the Navy bill. 
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A truckload of women strikers from the tex- 
tile mills of New Bedford being rushed to 
jaib through lanes of cheering sympathizers. 


on 


The new Tax Law, as finally adopt- 
ed, calls for a net reduction of $222,- 
495,000, which is well within the mar- 
gin recommended as safe by Secretary 
Mellon. It contains the following main 
provisions: 

1. Corporation income tax reduced from 
13 1/2 to 12 per cent. 

2. Extension of individual “earned income” 
limit, on which 25 per cent tax credit is al- 
lowed, from $20,000 to $30,000. This will 
cause no cheers from the plain people. No 
other change was made in the individual in- 
come tax provisions, nor was the inheritance 
tax repealed, as urged by Mr. Mellon. 

3. Three per cent tax on automobiles re- 
pealed. 

4. Tax on theatre admissions below $3 re- 
pealed, but a 25 per cent increase on prize- 
fight tickets over $5. 


New Cabinet Officers 


When Mr. Hoover was nominated for 
the Presidency and chose Dr. Work for 
his campaign manager, speculation was 
rife as to who would plug the large 
holes they would leave in the cabinet— 
the Commerce and Interior portfolios. 
Dr. Work’s resignation preceded that 
of Mr. Hoover, and President Coolidge 
shortly named for the Secretaryship 
of the Interior, Roy O. West, a Chicago 
lawyer, a member of the Republican 
National Committee, and active as 
counsel for the public utility interests 
of Samuel Insull, whose large campaign 
contributions, it will be remembered, 
were the cause of the rejection of Col. 
Frank L. Smith by the Senate. West’s 
character is above reproach, but that 
the President should appoint a man 
with such connections to the most im- 
portant engineering job in the Govern- 
ment which controls vast public do- 
mains and power sites, was something 
of a shock. In the light of the scandals 
of ex-Secretary Fall’s regime, the Sen- 
ate is likely to have plenty to say about 
the West appointment when it comes 
up for confirmation. 

Still more amazing was the appoint- 
ment of a man previously. unmentioned 
to be Secretary of Commerce—William 
F. Whiting, millionaire president of the 
Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Whiting is a grad- 
uate of Amhurst and a long-time friend 
and supporter of Mr. Coolidge. He is 
amply qualified by training and knowl- 
edge for the Commerce post, but it had 
been expected that Dr. Julius Klein, 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, would have the 
preference. 





ROY O. WEST 
Interior 


W. F. WHITING 
Commerce 


The Coal Strike 

Serious industrial disputes involved 
two of the nation’s most depressed in- 
dustries—coal and textiles. The soft 
coal strike, new well in its second year, 
has been partially settled on a basis of 
local agreements between operators and 
unions in some mid-western states. But 
the United Mine Workers’ decision to 


abandon the Jacksonville scale of $7.50. 


a day in an impoverished industry, 
came too late. In the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio fields, the Union is practically 
shattered, and the operators have re- 
fused all further dealings with it. An 
ample supply of coal for the country’s 
needs is now being mined, largely by 
non-union labor, at a “competitive 
scale” based on the market capacity. 


The Wire-Tapping Case 

A Supreme Court decision of more 
than usual interest was handed down 
this summer when the Court by a 5-to- 
4 vote held that tapping telephone 
wires outside a house (in order to get 
evidence against criminals, etc.) does 
not violate the constitutional rights of 
individuals to security against “unreas- 
onable searches and seizures” in their 
“persons, houses and papers.” Of 
course, the founding fathers did not 
contemplate telephones and dictaphones 
when they wrote that amendment, but 
court decisions have upheld the in- 
violability of sealed letters through the 
mails. The present decision sustained 
the conviction of a bootlegging gang on 
evidence obtained by Federal prohibi- 
tion officers by wire-tapping. 

Justices Holmes, Butler, Stone, and 
Brandeis delivered strong dissenting 
opinions. Holmes called wire-tapping # 
“dirty business,” and considered the 
escape of a few criminals a lesser evil 
than an unethical invasion of personal 
privacy and intolerable spying. 
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Hoover or Smith 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


decided departure from tradition in 
that Raskob was not a politician, and 
had in fact been previously a Republi- 
can. He is wet, a Catholic, and a big 
business man of the first order. His ap- 
pointment was a bold stroke for the 
purpose of scotching the Republican 
idea that business is unsafe With the 
Democrats. 

Secretary Hoover made his formal 
acceptance of the nomination in the 
Stanford University Stadium at Palo 
Alto, his home town, on August 11. 
Governor Smith was notified at the 
State Capitol, Albany, on August 22. 
The acceptance addresses were both 
exceedingly frank in their discussion of 
issues. At many points they amplified, 
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What 


Shakespeare 
says about 
Coca-Cola 






Antony and Cleopatra 
Act II, Scene 2 


8 million— 


a day 














“Age cannot 


wither her, nor 


custom stale her © 
infinite variety” 


Speaking through 
Mr. Enobarbus, Mr. 
Shakespeare spoke 
high, wide and hand- 
some. . . Yet he was 
only saying in poetry 
what you can hear 
any day in good 
United States prose 
about the Coca-Cola 
girl—the fair one 
you see everywhere 
so temptingly sug- 
gesting that you 

“refresh yourself.”’ 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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DOUGLAS FP. MINER 


Douglas F. Miner had already made a 
name as a lab worker before he came 
to Westinghouse. Now at thirty-three 
he’s in charge of experiments at our en- 
gineering, high power and high voltage 
laboratories, with a staff of twenty-five 
to direct. 


He can unleash artificial lightning of 
5,000,000 horsepower in 5/1000 of a 
second. At his bidding the world’s larg- 
est single-unit transformer will step 
current up to a million and a quarter 
volts. 


There is a practical reason for these 
super-tests—for this equipment in ad 
vance of what the world uses now in 
its daily work. This, for instance, is 
frequently the attitude of a central sta- 
tion customer: “Of course your appa- 
ratus meets our needs today—takes 
every test to which we can put it now. 
But what of 1950? Will this insulation 
stand the load we will use then? And 
how many volts will these arresters 
bear?” 


They come to Miner for the answer. He 
gets it from the laboratories. He pro- 
duces under a roof the same conditions 
which nature or time may be holding 
in store for Westinghouse equipment. 
Such is the pioneering of Westinghouse 
Laboratory Engineers. They are “ex- 
perimenting in the tomorrow’’—the step 
between research and application. 








“Where do young college graduates 
get when they enter a large indus- 
trial organization?’ is a question 


that is frequently asked. This and 
other ertisements relate the prog- 
ress made by college men who came 
with Westinghouse during the past 
ten years. 
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BRENNAN NOGUCHI 


Deaths of the Summer 


BLINN, Hovproox, 56, June 24, American 
actor. Created several well known roles and 
acted with Mrs. Fiske. 


BRENNAN, Georce E., 63, Aug. 8, self- 
made Democratic boss of Illinois, and mem- 
ber of Democratic National Committee. 

BRowNeELL, Dr. WILLIAM Crary, 76, July 
26, author and literary critic. Wrote many 
volumes of thoughtful essays, including 
French Traits, Victorian Prose Masters, 
Standards. Was a severe critic of the new 
trends in American fiction. 

Byrne, Donn, 39, June 18, Irish-American 
novelist, killed in automobile accident. One 
of best known of the younger writers. Author 
of Messer Marco Polo, Blind Rafferty, Hang- 
man’s House, Brother Saul. 

Butter, THomas S., 72, May 20. Member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania for 31 con- 
secutive years, and at time of death chair- 
man of House Naval Affairs Committee. Ad- 
vocated large navy program. 


Captain Emilio Car- 
ranza, Mexico's 
“Lindy,” killed June 
23 in airplane crash 
while attempting non- 
stop flight from New 
York to Mexico City. 





CHANG-Tso-Lin, June 12, Manchurian 
war lord, and fonmer dictator of North 
China and general of the Northern Army. 
Killed by bomb after abdicating his com- 
mand and retreating before the Nationalist 
forces. 

Date, ALAN (ALFRED J. COHEN), 64, May 
22, veteran dramatic critic of the New York 
American, and author of several plays and 
novels. 

DirricusteIn, Leo, 63, June 30, Austrian 
actor. Starred in America in “Trilby,” 
“Hedda Gabler,” and “The Phantom Rival.” 

Giouitt1, GIOVANNI, 85, July 17, Premier 
of Italy five times, and a power in Italian 
politics for forty years, until his eclipse by 
Mussolini. 

Goopinc, FRANK R., 66, June 25, Repub- 
lican senator from Idaho, and twice governor 
of Idaho. 

HAtpaneg, Viscount, of Cloan, 72, Aug. 
19, twice Lord Chancellor of England, and 
War Minister in the Asquith Cabinet. Be- 
sides being one of England’s most progres- 
sive statesmen, he was a scholar and philos- 
opher of great attainments. 
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HALDANE MANTELL 


Harvey, Georce B., Aug. 20, news- 
paper publisher, formerly editor of North 
American Review, Ambassador to England 
under Harding, and once a political backer 
of Wilson. 


LOEWENSTEIN, CAPTAIN ALFRED, July 4, 
fabulously wealthy Belgian financier. He 
mysteriously disappeared from his aeroplane 
as it was crossing the English Channel, and 
his body was recovered several weeks later 
by a Channel fisherman. 


MANTELL, Ropert Bruce, 74, June 27, fa- 
mous Shakesperean actor. Made his first ap- 
pearance in 1878, and for almost fifty years 
toured the country, presenting Shakesperean 
repertoire. Among his most farhous roles 
were “King Lear,” Shylock in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Richelieu.” 

Meap, WILLIAM RUTHERFORD, 82, June 20, 
distinguished American architect. Was asso- 
ciated with Stanford White and Thomas F. 
McKim in the planning of many famous 
structures, among them Madison Square 
Garden in New York City. 

Montacue, CHARLeEs EpwArD, 61, May 26, 
English novelist and journalist. Was chief 
editorial writer in the Manchester Guardian 
for 25 years, and won a large public with 
his satirical novels. His last literary work 
was Right Off the Map. 

Nocucui, Proressor Hipeyo, 52, May 21, 
world famous Japanese bacteriologist of the 
Rockefeller Institute. Died at Accra, Africa, 
of yellow fever, after using his own illness 
to further his experiments to find the sourse 
of African yellow fever. Ranked with Metch- 
nikoff and Pasteur for his investigations in 
yellow fever, paresis, locomotor ataxia, and 
his isolation of the trachoma germ. 

Osrecon, GENERAL ALVARO, 48, July 17, 
assassinated by Jose de Leon Toral, a re- 
ligious fanatic. Was president-elect of Mex- 
ico, and also served as president in 1920-24. 
Participated in several campaigns with 
Mexican Army, and was head of army 
under Carranza. 

PANKHURST, EMMELINE, 69, June 15, Eng- 
lish feminist, and leader of the militant 
movement for English women’s suffrage be- 
fore the world war. 


Terry, DAMe ELLEN, 81, one of the last 
and greatest Victorian actresses. Began her 
career in 1861, and was on the stage for 
over forty years. Her first husband was 
George Frederick Watts, the painter. Later 
she married Henry Irving, Shakesperean 
actor, and for twenty-five years they were to- 
gether on the stage. She was called by many 
critics the greatest actress of her time. 

TREVELYAN, Sin -Gegrce Orro, 90, Aug 
14, nephew and biographer of Macaulay, 
and a famous English historian. 
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“My Favorite Character 
in Fiction”’ 


This old favorite contest will be car- 


ried im every o issue. A $5.00 
prize for the best essay not exceeding 
500 words on the hero or heroine you 
like best. 





Sentimental Tommy 


By Myrtle Ellen Lowder 
Mobile (Alabama) High School 


OT because he is a dashing and 
romantic figure, nor because he 
is in any way my ideal man, do I 
choose Tommy Sandy as my favorite 


of all fiction heroes. But for his all-too-. 


human peccadilloes I love that whim- 
sical fraud— sometimes capable of 
wringing the heart with his droll 
pathos, as when he is halted on a neigh- 
boring stair by the tantalizing odor of 
a cooking stew and, though pitiably 
hungry, shouts through the open door, 
“I don’t want none of your dinner! I 
ain't hungry—my mother says I don’t 
want none!” And sometimes he forces 
us to scorn him for his weakness, as 
when he pursues, with utter lack of 
self-respect, the young flirt from the 
city. When this escapade ends in his 
death—a death that is very unusual 
for the hero of a book to experience, an 
ignominious and even ludicrous death, 
in that he was accidentally strangled 
with his cravat while climbing a fence 
—we are not smitten with the grief 
that we usually feel on the death of a 
beloved character; but we cold-blooded- 
ly agree with him as he gasps out his 
last words, “It serves you right!” 
However, despite his deplorable 
characteristics—which grow more pro- 
nounced as he reaches manhood, but 
which in themselves make him appear 
more human and lovable—I see him 
always as the little boy who so care- 
fully selected a worthless picture for 
his mother’s present and when she, 
though aghast at the terrible waste of 
his small fortune, cries, “Ah, Tommy, 
how noble of you!” he answers in- 
genuously, “Yes, Mother, I’m thinkin’ 
there ain’t many as noble as I are!” 
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FILM ADDICTS 


Do you want to get into the 
movies? In the next issue, 
there will be an important 
announcement of special in- 
terest to you. 















Corona store, 
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T is not only easier to write your themes, essays and 

other school work on Corona but you're apt to get 
better marks, too, because teachers like to receive neat, 
legible papers. 


In college Corona is a necessity, so if you get your 
Corona now and learn to coronatype you'll be that much 
ahead of the other students. 


The Finest Portable Typewriter 


Corona is a complete typewriter in portable form. It has 
a full size standard four-row keyboard with the same spac- 
ing between keys as on a big machine; two-color, self- 
reversing ribbon ; variable line spacer; stencil device ; back 
spacer; margin release—more big-machine features than 
any other portable typewriter. 


Easy Monthly Payments 
Talk it over with your parents. Tell them you need a 
Corona in your school work, especially if you are planning 
to go to college later on. Explain to them that you can buy 
Corona on convenient monthly payments, If you have an 
old machine, any standard make, it can be traded in 
toward a new Corona. 


Now—the coupon: Sign and mail it—get all our litera- 
ture—or look for Corona in your phone book and go 
right to the Corona store. 





L C Smirn & Corona .Typewrirers INC 
1317 E. WasnHincron Srt., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Name. 


Please send me complete information about Corona. 





Address 
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a new 
Parker Pen 


at $350 


With Non-Breakable Barrels 
in the Ultra Modern Style! 


Boys and Girls, i 
you have never held 
a sweeter pen—so 
light, so well bal- 
anced,soresponsive, 
so easy and so sure 
in use, 

We showed scores 
of different pens to 
hundreds of pen- 
users and asked, 
“Which do you like 
best?” They picked 
this out. 

You'll do the same 
among pens at this 
price at any counter. 


A Modern 
Blue-and-White 


Of the latest mod- 
ern design — trim, 
neat, beautiful in 
color—you'll want 


it for its Looks alone. 


And after you 
have written with 
it, it will be yours 
for life. And only 
$3.50, too! Pencil 
to match, $3. 

Try it at your 
nearest pen counter 


today. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Par 


“Three-Fifty” 
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THE STAMP COLUMN 


By F. L. Wilson 
Editor of The Stamp Echo 





Olympic Stamps 
HE Olympic 


Games just cele- 
brated at Am- 
sterdam have 
awakened anew 
7 the interest 
made manifest 
, in these contests 
i} of old. 

To further 
stimulate the 
public interest 
throughout the 





world in this 
year’s contests, 
Holland issued 


a set of stamps 
in brilliant colors, each stamp depict- 
ing one of the major sports (see initial 
at left). 

The origin of the Olympic Games 
dates back beyond 776 B.C. when the 
custom of reckoning time by the Olym- 
piads began. The Olympic Games were 
the most splendid national festival and 
were celebrated regularly in honor of 
Ancient cere- 
monies in cele & 
bration of the & 
Olympic Games & 
on the Greek 5- 
drachma stamp - 
issued in 1906. [BSB Gaeeeteaee? -----9-t Gaeeeeens 
Zeus, the father of the gods, in the 
beautiful valley of Olympia. Original- 
ly and for a long time none were al- 
lowed to contend except those of pure 
Hellenic blood, but the Romans after 
conquering the Greeks were accorded 
this honor and both Tiberius and Nero 
are recorded as figuring in the list of 
Roman victors. 

The first revival -of 
the ancient Greek cus- 
tom was in 1896 in 
the city of Athens. 
Greece issued a set of 
twelve stamps of at- 
tractive design de- 
picting the various 
sports as well as scenes and cere- 
monials of the ancient games. The next 
set of stamps was issued by Belgium 
to celebrate the games at Antwerp in 
1920 and consisted of three values. In 
1924 the games were at Paris, and four 
large attractive stamps honored the 
event, 
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Portugal issued 
a special stamp this 
year to be used in 
advertising the 
games and also to 
furnish funds to 


send the Portu- 
guese athletes to 
Amsterdam. 





Uruguay in 1924 
issued a set of stamps to commemorate 
the victory of the Uruguayan football 
team in the Olympic Games, and re- 
port has it they will issue another set 
to celebrate their team’s victory this 
year. 
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Classified rates, 20c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 28 days prior to issue 





BIG TREASURE PACKET 10c—Includes 
Triangle, Liberia, Kenya, Alaouites, Lebanon, 
Iraq, hard-to-get Samoa, and 100 ‘diff. other 
fine stamps. Price 10c to approval applicants. 
B. BOUTWELL, 58 Bartlett Ave., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 





50 Different Varieties U.S. Postage Stamps Se 
To applicants for our U.S. and Foreign approva!s. 
Bargain: 100 British Cole"! 25c; 100 French 
Colonies 30c; 1000 Hinges i0c; 3000 for 25c. 1000 
Mixed Foreign 35¢. 

Ss. GLENDALE STAMP CO 
Glendale, 


1342 Linden Ave. Calif, 





WHOLESALE—FREE—Our large 52 page 

illustrated Wholesale catalog to those dealing 

in stamps. Low priced dealer's outfits for sale. 

GROSSMAN CO., 102 W. 42 st., New York. 
diff. Triangle, Ferocious 


500 mee 15 


Maps, Beautiful Scenery Stamps—at least one complete 
set and 25 or more countries represented including Asia, 
Africa, South and Central America, British Colonies, U. 5. 
and even SOUTH SEA 

Send 4c for 100 Different and big bargain set & packet list 
Palmer Stamp Co., 8221 Linwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





A GOOD 1-4-U 


STAMPS 


Including 105 or more 





LEXINGTON-CONCORD — Complete sets 
only 10c to approval applicants. 1,000 mixed 
U. S. A. stamps, NO current 2c—Only 
$1.00. All kinds of premium coupons taken 
in payment. VIC SHERMAN, Box 124, 
Times Square Sta. N. Y. City. 





100 All Different Stamps Given Away 


to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 
All the news about stamps. Send only 25 cents for a sit 


months’ subscription. We guarantee your complete sat- 
isfaction. THE —— jooutect OR 
Department S. 9 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





COLLECTORS GOING WILD OVER THESE 


1000 = == 3oe 


— BETTER ag | includes Africa, Asia, North 

= America, U. S. A., Beautiful British and 

Colonies, South Sea (cannibal) Islands, Triangle, 

pow oR, Wild Beast, gorgeous scenery, maps, boats, bi- 

colored stamps and one complete set—Big value for the 
money. Ask for October Bargain List—IT’S FREE. 

Wolverine Stamp Co., ich., U.S.A 

“The choice of over 5000 collectors’ 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Motion pictures will be used as a regular 
part of classroom work by the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration next 
fall in its courses on industrial management, 
advertising, foreign trade, and accounting. 
Industrial films from 350 concerns have been 
collected. 


Two of the largest ships in the world, 
made in Germany, were christened August 
15 and 16. The ships, the Europa and the 
Bremen, each weigh 46,000 tons, and will be 
put into service between Bremen and New 
York next Spring. 


Christopher Morley, novelist and essayist, 
will enter the ranks of play producers this 
fall, as head of the Hoboken Theatrical Com- 
pany, which will present at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, new plays oe of older plays. 


The fossilized skeleton of a huge prehis- 
toric monster and implements that date back 
150,000 years are among the finds which are 
being brought back by Roy QOhapman An- 
drews, American scientist, from his latest ex- 
pedition to the Gobi — of China. 

is) 


Dr. John T. Tigert, commissioner of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, has resigned his 
post to become president of the University of 
Florida. 





The raising of the Italian Submarine F-14, 

which was sunk in the Mediterranean with 

a loss of the entire crew. It was raised in 36 

hours, in contrast to the American fiasco with 
the S-4. 





Something new in good-will ambassadors 
was presented to the people of Paris when 
“Iron Gustave,” a German cab-driver, drove 
an old horse-drawn hack from Berlin to 
Paris, where he was | reed received. 


Johnny Farrell, American golfer who has 
been an unsuccessful finalist in several major 
golf tournaments, won the U. S. Open Golf 
Championship by defeating Bobby Jones in 
the play-off at me Field, Chicago. 


The leasing of convict labor to coal-mine 
owners and other private contractors has been 
abolished by the Legislature of Alabama. 
The practice had been attended by extreme 
cruelty and brutality to convicts by private 
interests. . 


10) 

A burst glacial dam 17,000 feet high in 
the Himalaya Mountains of Northwest India 
swept through the Indus Valley August 12. 
A chain of bon-fires, flashed from peak to 
peak for 140 miles, warned inhabitants and 
permitted them to flee to safety. 





One of the biggest consolidations in the 
automotive industry was effected with the 
merger of the Dodge Brothers and the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. The new corporation will 
have a capitalization of $450,000,000, and 
will rank next to General Motors and Ford. 

During one week five explosions in soft 
coal mines in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
West Virginia cost the lives of 229 miners. 
The greatest catastrophe was at Mather, 
Penna., where 197 miners lost their lives. 





The spot at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
from which Col. Charles Lindbergh took off 


for Paris, has been acquired for dedication ry od 
as a national park. + Dent. 


Here's great News 


A COMPLETE 


Football Uniform. 


made by 


REACH 
only 


13 


Sweatshirt ... sturdy, protective. Best quality 
cotton fleece, ring neck. Natural color, or silver. Can 


be bought separately for $1.25. 


Pants of tough tan drill. Felt padded over base of 
spine, kidneys and thighs. Extra long hip pads faced on 
outside with brown duck. Sectional fibre felt-covered 
thigh guards. Felt padded knees. Laced front. Belt tunnel 
in back. Elastic at knees. Can be bought separately for $5. 


Stockings in plain colors or stripes. Medium 
weight cotton. Footless. Bought separately, $1.00. 

Shoes of black grain leather. Solid waterproof soles; 
leather outer soles; cushioned inner soles. Oak cleats 


attached through steel inner plate. Special kicking last, 
with leather box toe. Bought separately, $6.50 a pair. 











GO TO THE REACH DEALER IN YOUR TOWN. SEE THIS GREAT 
“SCHOLASTIC” UNIFORM, NOTE ITS STRENGTH, ITS SPECIAL 
PROTECTIVE FEATURES. ITS REAL COLLEGIATE STYLE. 

IT IS A REAL REACH UNIFORM. AND REMEMBER THAT THE 
NAME REACH MEANS OFFICIAL. 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON. INC. 
Iniform_ New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco and Brantford, Ont. 


Seae= REACH 


OFFICIAL FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


© 1928, A. J. R. W. & D., Inc. 
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The Man Who Came Back 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“Say, listen m’ girl,” replied Jo Haley. 
“The law don’t cover all the tricks. But if 
stuffing an order was a criminal offense I'll 
bet your swell traveling man would be doing 
a life term.” 

Ted worked that day with his teeth set so 
that his jaws ached next morning. Minnie 
Wenzel spoke to him only when necessary and 
then in terms of dollars and cents. When 
dinner time came she divested herself of the 
black sateen sleevelets, wriggled from the 
shoulders down a /a Gilda Gray, produced a 
powder puff, and disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the washroom. Ted waited until the 
dining room was almost deserted. Then he 
went in to dinner alone. Some one in white 
wearing an absurd little pocket handkerchief 
of an apron led him to a seat in a far corner 
of the big room. Ted did not lift his eyes 
higher than the snowy square of the apron. 
The Apron drew out a chair, shoved it under 
Ted’s knees in the way Aprons have, and 
thrust a printed menu at him. 

“Roast beef, medium,” said Ted without 
looking up. 

“Bless your heart, yuh ain’t changed a bit. 
I remember how yuh used to jaw when it was 
too well done,” said the Apron, fondly. 

Ted’s head came up with a jerk. 

“So yuh will cut yer old friends, is it?” 
grinned Birdie Callahan. “If this wasn’t a 
public dining room maybe yuh’d shake hands 
with a poor but proud workin’ girrul. Yer as 
good lookin’ a devil as ever, Mister Ted.” 

Ted’s hand shot out and grasped hers. 
“Birdie! I could weep on your apron! I never 
was so glad to see anyone in my life. Just 
to look at you makes me homesick. What in 
Sam Hill are you doing here?” 

“Waitin’. After yer ma died, ‘seemed like 
I didn’t care t’ work fer no other privit 
fam'ly, so I came back here to my old job. 
I'll bet I’m the homeliest head waitress in 
captivity.” 

“Ted’s nervous fingers were pleating the 
tablecloth. His voice sank to a whisper. 
“Birdie, tell me the God’s truth. Did those 
three years cause her death?” 

“Niver!” lied Birdie. “I was with her to 
the end. It started with a cold on th’ chest. 
Have some French friend with yer beef, Mr. 
Teddy? They’re illigent today.” 

Birdie glided off to the kitchen. Authors 
are fond of the word “glide.” But you can 
take it literally this time. Birdie had a face 
that looked like a huge mistake, but she 
walked like a panther, and they’re said to be 
the last cry in gliders. She walked with her 
chin up and her hips firm. That comes from 
juggling trays. You have to walk like that 
to keep your nose out of the soup. After a 
while the walk becomes a habit. Any seasoned 
dining-room girl could give lessons in walk- 
ing to the gym teacher of an Eastern finishing 
school. 

From the day that Birdie Callahan served 
Ted with the roast beef medium and the 
elegant French fried, she appointed herself 
monitor over his food and clothes and morals. 
I wish I could find words to describe his bit- 
ter loneliness. He did not seek companionship. 
The men, although not directly avoiding him, 
seemed somehow to have pressing business 
whenever they happened in his vicinity. The 
women ignored him. Mrs. Dankworth, still 
dashing and still widowed, passed Ted one 
day and looked fixedly at a point one inch 


sarge attractive stamps honored the 
event, 


above his head. In a town like ours the Haley 
House is like a big, hospitable clubhouse. The 
men drop in there the first thing in the morn- 
ing and the last thing at night, to hear the 
gossip and buy a cigar and jolly the girl at 
the cigar counter. Ted spoke to them when 
they spoke to him. He began to develop a 
certain grim line about the mouth. Jo Haley 
watched him from afar, and the longer he 
watched the kinder and more speculative 
grew the look in his eyes. And slowly and 
surely there grew in the hearts of our towns- 
people a certain new respect and admiration 
for this boy who was fighting his fight. 

Ted got into the habit of taking his meals 
late, so that Birdie Callahan could take the 
time to talk to him. 

“Birdie,” he said one day, when she brought 
his soup, “do you know you’re the only decent 
woman who'll talk to me? Do you know what 
I mean when I say that I'd give the rest of 
my life if I could just put my head in my 
mother’s lap and have her muss up my hair 
and call me foolish names?” 

Birdie Callahan cleared her throat and said 
abruptly: “I was noticin’ yesterday your gray 
pants needs pressin’ bad. Bring ’em down to- 
morrow mornin’ and I'll give ’em th’ illigent 
crease in the laundry.” 

So the first weeks went by, and the two 
months of Miss Wenzel’s stay came to an 
end. Ted thanked his God and tried hard not 
to wish that she was a man so that he could 
punch her head. 

The day before the time appointed for her 
departure she was closeted with Jo Haley for 
a long, long time. When finally she emerged 
a bellboy lounged up to Ted with a message. 

“Wenzel says th’ Old Man wants t’ see you. 
’S in his office. Say, Mr. Terrill, do yuh think 
they can play today? It’s pretty wet.” 

Jo Haley was sunk in the depths of his big 
leather chair. He did not look up as Ted 
entered. “Sit down,” he said. Ted sat down 
and waited, puzzled. 

“As a wizard at figures,” mused Jo Haley 
at last, softly as though to himself, “I’m a 
frost. A column of figures on paper makes 
my head swim. But I can carry a whole regi- 
ment of them in my head. I’ve been watchin’ 
this thing for the last two weeks hopin’ you'd 
quit and come and tell me.” He turned sud- 
denly and faced Ted. “Ted, old kid,” he said 
sadly, “what made you do it again?” 

“What's the joke?” asked Ted. 

“Now, Ted,” remonstrated Jo Haley, “that 
way of talking won’t help matters none. As 
I said, I’m rotten at figures. But you're the 
first investment that ever turned out bad and 
let me tell you I’ve handled some mighty bad 
smelling ones. Why, kid, if you had just come 
to me on the quiet and asked for the loan of 
a hundred or so, why——” 

“What's the joke, Jo?” said Ted again, 
slowly. 

“This ain’t my notion of a joke,” came the 
terse answer. “We're short three hundred.” 

The last vestige of Ted Terrill’s old-time 
radiance seemed to flicker and die, leaving 
him ashen and old. 

“Short?” he repeated. Then, “My God!” 
in a strangely colorless voice. He looked down 
at his fingers impersonally, as though they 
belonged to some one else. Then his hand 
clutched Jo Haley’s arm with the grip of 
fear. “Jo! Jo! That’s the thing that has 
haunted me day and night, till my nerves are 
raw. The fear of doing it again. Don’t laugh 
at me, will you? I used to lie awake nights 
going over that cursed business of the bank— 


Welverine Stamp Co., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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over and over—till the cold sweat would 
break out all over me. I used to figure it all 
out again, step -by step, until—Jo, could 
man steal and not know it? Could thinking 
of a thing like tlat drive a man crazy? Be. 
cause if it could—if it could—then——” 

“I don’t know,” said Jo Haley, “but it 
sounds darned fishy.” He had a hand on 
Ted’s shaking shoulder, and was looking into 
the white, drawn face. “I had great plans for 
you, Ted. But Minnie Wenzel’s got it all 
down on slips of paper. I might as well call 
her in again, and we'll have the whole 
blamed thing out.” 

Minnie Wenzel came. In her hand were 
slips of paper, and books with figures in them, 
and Ted looked and saw things written in his 
own hand that should not have been there. 
And he covered his shamed face with his two 
hands and gave thanks that his mother was 
dead. 

There came three sharp raps at the office 
door. The tense figures within jumped ner- 
vously. 

“Keep out!” called Jo Haley, whoever you 
are.” Whereup the door opened and Birdie 
Callahan breezed in. 

“Get out, Birdie Callahan,” roared Jo. 
“You're in the wrong pew.” 

Birdie closed the door behind her com- 
posedly and came farther into the room 
“Pete th’ pasthry cook just tells me that Min- 
nie Wenzel told th’ day clerk, who told th 
janitor, who told th’ chef, who told Pete, that 
Minnie had caught Ted stealin’ some three 
hundred dollars.” 

Ted took a quick step forward. “Birdie, 
for Heaven’s sake keep out of this. You can't 
make things any better. You tnay believe in 
me, but 4 

“Where’s the money?” asked Birdie. 

Ted stared at her a moment, his mouth 
open ludicrously. 

“Why—I—don’t—know,” he articulated, 
painfully. “I never thought of that.” 

Birdie snorted defiantly. “I thought so. D’ye 
know,” sociably, “I was visitin’ with my aunt 
Mis’ Mulcahy last evenin’.” 

There was a quick rustle of skirts from 
Minnie Wenzel’s direction. 

“Say, look here—”’ began Jo Haley, im 
patiently. 

“Shut up, Jo Haley! snapped Birdie. “As 
I was sayin’ I was visitin’ with my aunt Mis 
Mulcahy. She does fancy washin’ and ironin’ 
for swells. An’ Minnie Wenzel, there bein’ 
none sweller, hires her to do up her weddin' 
linens. Such smears av hand embroidery she 
never see th’ likes, Mis’ Mulcahy says, and 
she’s seen a lot. And as a special treat to the 
poor owld soul, why Minnie Wenzel lets her 
see some av her weddin’ clo’es. There never 
yet was a woman who cud resist showil 
her weddin’ things to every other woman she 
cud lay hands on. Well, Mis’ Mulcahy, she 
see that grand trewsow and she said sh 
never saw th’ beat. Dresses! Well, her goit 
away suit alone comes to eighty dallars, for 
it’s bein’ made by Molkowsky, the little Pol- 
ish tailor. An’ her weddin’ dress is satin, d0 
you mind! Oh, it was a real treat for my aust 
Mis’ Mulcahy.” 

Birdie walked over to where Minnie Wer 
zel sat, very white and still, and pointed # 
stubby red finger in her face. “’Tis the grand 
manager ye are, Miss Wenzel, gettin’ satis 
an’ tailor mades on yer salary.” 

“Well, I’ll be dinged!” exploded Jo Haley. 

“Yuh’d better be!” retorted Birdie Calle 
han. 
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Minnie Wenzel stood up, her lip caught 
between her teeth. 

“Am I to understand, Jo Haley, that you 
dare to accuse me of taking your filthy money, 
instead of that miserable ex-con there, who 


t would 
ire it all 
could a 
thinking 


ond » has done time?” 

“but “That'll do, Minnie,” said Jo Haley, gently. 
hand } “That's a-plenty.” e 
king ine “Prove it,” went on Minnie, and then 
plans fer looked as though she wished she hadn’t. 


“A business college edjication is a grand 
foine thing,” observed Birdie. “Miss Wenzel 
js a graduate av wan. They teach you every- 
thing from drawin’ birds with tail feathers 
to plain and fancy penmanship. In fact, they 
teach everything in the writin’ line except 
forgery, an’ I ain’t so sure they haven't got 
a coorse in that.” 

“] don’t care,” whimpered Minnie Wenzel 
suddenly, sinking in a limp heap on the floor. 
“| had to do it. I’m marrying a swell fellow 
and a girl’s got to have some clothes that 
don’t look like a hick dressmaker’s work. He’s 
got three sisters. I saw their pictures and 
they're coming to the wedding. They’re the 
kind that wear ball gowns in the evening, 
and have their hair and nails done downtown. 
| haven’t got a thing but my looks. Could I 
go to New York~dressed like a rube? On the 
square, Jo, I worked here six years and never 
took a sou. But things got away from me. 
The tailor wouldn’t finish my suit unless I 
paid fifty dollars down. I only took fifty at 
first, intending to pay it back. Honest to 
goodness, Jo, I did,” 

“Cut it out,” said Jo Haley, “and get up. 
I was going to give you a check for your 
wedding, though I hadn’t counted on no three 
hundred. We'll call it square. And I hope 
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. “Birdie, 
You can't 


paneve S you'll be happy, but I don’t gamble on it. 
lie You'll be goin’ through your man’s pants 
— pockets before you’re married a year. You 


can take your hat and fade. I'd like to know 
how I’m ever going to square this thing with 
Ted and Birdie.” 

“An’ me standin’ here gassin’ while them 
fool girls in the dinin’ room can’t set a table 
decent, an’ dinner in less than ten minutes,” 
cried Birdie, rushing off. Ted mumbled some- 
thing unintelligible and was after her. 

“Birdie! I want to talk to you.” 

“Say it quick then,” said Birdie, over her 
shoulder. “The doors open in three minnits.” 

“I can’t tell you how grateful I am. This 
is no place to talk to you. Will you let me 
walk home with you tonight?” 

“Will 1?” said Birdie, turning to face him. 
“I will not. Th’ swell mob has shook you, 
an’ a good thing it is. You was travelin’ with 
a bunch of racers, when you was only built 
for medium speed. Now you've got your 
chance to a fresh start and don’t you ever 
think I’m goin’ to be the one to let you spoil 
it by beginnin’ to walk out with a dinin’ 
toom Lizzie like me.” 

“Don’t say that, Birdie,” Ted put in. 

“It’s the truth,” affirmed Birdie. “Not that 
I ain't a perfec’ly respectable girrul, and ye 
know it. I’m a good slob, but folks would be 
tickled for the chance to say that you had no- 
body to go with but the likes av me. If I 
was to let you walk home with me tonight, 
yuh might be askin’ to call next week. Inside 
half a year, if yuh was lonesome enough, 
yuh’d ask me to marry yuh. And b’gorra,” 
the said softly, looking down at her unlovely 
ted hands, “I’m dead scared I’d do it. Get 
back to work, Ted Terrill, and hold yer head 
high, and when you say your prayers tonight, 
thank your lucky stars I ain’t a hussy.” 
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To Whom It May Concern: 


This is a pep talk. Subject: Bigger and 
Better Tyroglyphics. We all got away to a 
fine start last fall, and we want this, as the 

$s say, to be a banner year. 

Did you ever stop to think that if every 
person who reads the Scholastic should send 
in just one joke during the school year, there 
would be 150,000 jokes for us to read. And 
if every person sent in five—oh well, you 
can see for yourself—it’s too hot to go in 
for multiplication. Really, though, one joke 
apiece from every customer would be very 
gratifying. I'd be awfully pleased. The boss 
would be pleased. The office-boy would be 
pleased. Everybody would be pleased. Think 
of all that sunshine being spread through one 
little joke. Just think! This column wouldn't 
need a “conductor.” It would have to have 
a brakeman. 

Something else. Maybe the talents of some 

of you are in the direction of longer mate- 
rial. If you want to try humorous essays and 
skits of about 100 to 150 words, it's all right 
with us. Long and short, we take them all. 
Provided they're good, of course. And to 
show you how easy we are to get along with, 
if you prefer to draw instead of write—car- 
toons and things like that—we'll be glad to 
consider them too. And maybe we can offer 
some sort of prize for the best material sub- 
mitted. I'll let you know. 
_ That concludes our little performance for 
today. Don't forget us. Write for Tyro- 
glyphics and become famous overnight. Oth- 
ers have—why not you? 





“Your wife used to be very fond of sing- 
ing and playing the piano. Now we never 
hear her at all.” 

“She hasn't much leisure time any more. 
She's too busy with the children.” 

“Children are a blessing, aren't they?” 

- W., Scott High School, Toledo, 
io. 
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Say “CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by the 
world’s Best Composers. It's l5e (20c in 
Canada) 2500 selections for Piano, Piano 
Duos, Violin and Piano, Sa . Man- 
dolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue 
at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co.. 
250 West 40th Street 
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A farmer's 
singing. One « 
pectedly. 

“What's that strange noise?” he inquired. 

“That,” replied his wife proudly, “is Jane 
cultivating her voice. 

“Cultivating?” ejaculated the farmer, “that 
ain't cultivating—that's harrowing!” 
—O.D.M., Central High School, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

* * « 

ANGRY MAN: I've been shouting at you 
for the last half hour, and you only stand 
there and smile. Who are you, anyway? 

Seconp Man: I'm a baseball umpire 
—T. S., Mason City, (lowa) High School. 

. = @ 


TEACHER: Tommy, what is one-half of 
one-tenth. 
Tommy: I don't know exactly, teacher, 
but it can’t be very much. 
—R. N., Lemoyne (Penna.) High School. 
* * * 


“That man left a great void in my life.” 

“How?” 

“In a football game he knocked out two 
of my front teeth.” 
—F. Y. Acadamia Catolica, San Juan, Porto 

Rico. 

eo 

“How is your friend who wrote The Per- 
fect Pedestrian? 

“He was killed in an auto accident.” 


—William Penn H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 
* *¢ # 


Wire: I see that my husband has dried 
the dishes. 

Vistror: How do you know? 

Wire: They're still wet. 

—J. C. T., Redlands (Cal.) High School. 
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Steady Work , Franklin Institute 
Paid a Rochester, WY. 
Vacations * Rush to me, entirely free of 


’ charge, 32-page book with (1) A 

cation 4 full description of the position 

sufficient & checked below; (2) A lst of U. 8. 
» Government Jobs obtainable. 





coupon © . Railway Pestal Clerk ($1900 to $2700) 
©” . Pestofice Clerk . . . ($1700 te $2300) 
SURE /¢ . City Mail Carrier... . ($1700 te $2100) 
Rural Mail Carrier . | | | ($2100 te $3300) 
¢ . General Office Clerk . . | | ($1260 to $2100) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


After three months of silence it is difficult to 
recall where we left off. If you are new in high 
school or among Scholastic readers we need to 
begin over again. The lesson today will be divided 
into- four distinct points as determined by the 
type of literature chiefly under consideration. The 
topics are shaped for a pleasant and instructive 
oral discussion, but they lend themselves readily 
to written composition as well. If the. plans are 
used either as a whole or in part each time dur- 
ing the year, the pupils should learn to distinguish 
the various literary types and should acquire a 
simple standard for judging the value of what 
they like to read. If you keep your Scholastics, 
at the end of four years you will have a fine 
library of modern authors and a number of sug- 
gestions on how to read and what to find in your 
reading. 


I. “In Modern Dress.” 

A play tells a story through action. An act is 
a step in the development of the plot; a scene is 
a rearrangement of characters, not a change of 
scenery. The one-act play is a pn | new 
literary type and is controlled by certain limita- 
tions of our times and the necessity of telling a 
whole story in a single act. There is a tendency 
in the modern play, for instance, to present im- 
portant episodes rather than real plots. The chief 
interest often lies in the thoughts expressed rather 
than in the action. The play often begins we 
pon what would be the catastrophe in an older 
pla The action is direct and simple and the 
end does not pretend to smooth out the difficulty. 
There is no “live happy ever after;” the char- 
acters just go on living. The speeches are natural 
instead of rhetorical; hence there are few heroes, 
no heavy villains. The stories are drawn from 
the every-day and the commonplace. 

A. In Who’s Who in America find out about 
Christopher Morley. Tell the class about interest- 
ing 7 and stories of Mr. Morley’s you have 
rea 

B. If you do not already know about the ex- 
periment of presenting Hamlet in modern dress, 
ask the librarian to help you find pictures aud a 
discussion. Which of the Barrymores does Mr. 
Morley refer to in the play? What have you seen 
him do? 

C. Using the paragraph on the one-act play 
given above as a guide, discuss “In io 
Dress.” If you have read The Merchant of Fusies, 
compare the talk of E. D. (Elizabethan Dramatist) 
with that of Antonio and Bassanio. What is the 
source of the humor in this play? Do you think 
the author just sees the fun in the changes that 
have come in customs and talk or is he satirizing 
present-day lack of elegance? Keep this little play 
in mind for an auditorium program. ou will 
get the fun out of the play by reading it aloud. 


II, Robert Frost. 

A. In preparing your autobiographical sketch of 
Robert Frost notice that the Scholastic reviewer 
begins with what the author has done rather than 
with when he was born. Notice that the para- 
graphs are developed by telling what Mr. Frost 
has done and what his attitude toward life is; 
where he has lived, what he has accomplished; 
how he ranks among living authors. Use this plan 
as your guide. 

B. The Need of Being Versed in Country 
Things. A lyric poem reflects the feelings of the 
author. Imagine the t walking along a country 
‘road. What kind of a homestead did he come 
upon? What was — of the house; how did the 
barn look; * the A place like that always 
makes one ya aed where the people went, and 
why no one seems to care about the old place 
any more. But the poet says he would like to 
think the birds were sad about the ruin. What 
do the last ten lines mean? If the poet had made 
the birds mourn for children who return no more, 
would the poem still be a first-rate poem or not? 

C. The Runaway. Again we have a poem about 
a commonplace creature—a long-legged wobbly 
colt. What is the colt afraid of? Is it just the sit- 
uation which makes the poem or the idea that 
carries over to all of us—we are all rather little 
in a big world that we don’t understand very well 
and often just as foolishly afraid? The best poetry 
often says more between the lines than in them. 

D. Read some of the poems in Untermeyer’s 
Modern American Poetry, pages 111-116. 


III. The Historian of the Middle Class. 

A. Notice again that in civing @ biography one 
should begin with a point which will attract the 
attention of the audience. “Edna Ferber 
about people.” She knows the most 
thing in the world. That is surely a 
place. Then Mrs. Jena tells of 


knows 

interesting 
ood starting 
iss Ferber’s 


birthplace, her experiences and what she has writ- 
ten, and finally how she ranks among American 
writers and why. In giving a biography, then, be 
guided in the details you choose to tell by what 
the writer has accomplished and what the public 
wants to know about such a person. 


B. The Man Who Came Back. 

A short-story differs from a story that merely 
happens to be short in some very important re- 
spects. For instance, the short story should pro- 
duce but one impression or strong emotion. There- 
fore, the plot should be simple, should develop a 
single experience in the life of the chief character; 
other characters introduced should be as few as 
possible. There should be little or no change in 
scene. The story should close as soon as the 
purpose is accomplished 

Using the above suggestions as a guide, test 
The Man Who Came Back for short-story form. 
Test Rip Van Winkle in the same way. Can you 
see how Irving’s story might be adjusted to 
short-story Seems? What point does Miss Ferber 
wish to make telling this story? This purpose 
is sometimes called the theme. State the theme in 
one brief sentence. What kind cf main character 
does she need for her purpose? The description 
such as is given in the first four paragraphs is 
called the exposition. What are Ted Terrill’s good 
points; his weak point? How many characters 
does Miss Ferber need to make her point about 
how people treat boys and girls who have gone 
wrong? What is Jo Haley’s strong point? What 
is Miss Wenzel’s weak point? Why does Miss 
Ferber work on the strong point of one character 
and the weak point of another and yet presents 
both strength and weakness of the main char- 
acter? How important a character is Birdie? 
What does she do? Might a letter written to Jo 
Haley have done as much? Would you like it 
as well? Why not? Does Miss Ferber continue 
the story after her purpose is really accomplished ? 
I mean, does the last scene between Birdie and 
Ted introduce quite a new problem? 


IV. Sentimental Tommy. 

You may not have time to discuss this character 
in class but if you haven’t read the book for 
some time, get it and read it again. You see, I 
am sure you have read it once. You have read 
Peter Pan and The Little Minister too. If you 
haven’t you have missed some good stories. Get 
them before anyone asks you about them. James 
Barrie is the author. 


V. The Spreading of the News. 

Everyone in the class should pick out one item 
of real interest and tell it in a manner which 
will reflect the speaker’s intelligence. That means, 
speak clearly, rapidly, without slurring the words, 
and with definiteness and enthusiasm for your 
subject. Try giving these items of interest with- 
out calling om the members of the class, but 
rather as one suggests another. Notice among the 
deaths Donn Byrne, Robert Mantell, C. E. Mont- 
ague, W. C. Brownell, Ellen Terry, Sir George 
Trevelyan. What is their significance to English 
students? The Ninth Olympiad has a number of 
points of interest. ‘Talking Movies” and Avia- 
tion are subjects of interest all over the world. 
So is the Louvain Library and old Williamsburg. 


For Social Science Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


The school bell rings again. Take a moment to 
think over the events that have transpired during 
your vacation period. Would you consider the 
summer an eventful one? Has it been a period of 
prosperity for the nation? Were there any events 
to indicate progress in science, invention or dis- 
covery? As compared with former presidential 
campaigns, how would you rate, in importance of 
issues, the present one? 

Or review the summer from the personal stand- 
point. Did any events take place in your com- 
munity which were evidences of pregress? What 
points of history or social problems did you meet 
in a direct way? For instance, what places of 
historical interest did you visit on your vacation 
tour? What is your personal interest in the 
progress of the presidential campaign? What of 
the future? What a great year this ought to be 
for the study of current events with the election 
and — a oy of a new President, the news 
concerning the Byrd Expedition, the romotion of 
international understanding on the basis of the 
Kellogg Treaties, the progress of aviation through- 
out the world, etc. 


I. Restoring Colonial Williamsburg. 

This ect is timely because of the recently an- 
nounced gift of Mr. Rockefeller for the Williams- 
burg work. Perhaps members of the class have 


visited Washington, Mount Vernon or Williams 
burg and from that experience can contribute some 
personal observations. In any case the class in 
American History will be especially interested, 
since so much of the early history of our country 
was centered at Williamsburg. 

The best means of approach to the study of this 
article will be to sketch a map of Williamsburg 
and locate thereon the points of historical in. 
terest. One section of the class may develop fur. 
ther the record of the political life at Williams 
burg, while another may describe Williamsburg as 
a center of culture and learning. 


II. Personalities 

1. Cite one fact that distinguished each of the 
following persons: George Harvey, Edwin Mere. 
dith, Hideyo Noguchi, Emmeline Pankhurst, Frank 
Gooding, rd Haldane, George Brennan. 

2. Review the circumstances of Mexico’s double 
bereavement in the deaths of Captain Emilo Car. 
ranza and General Alvaro Obregon (see page 22). 

3. William Harvey, Physician, 1628-1928. Out. 
line the biography of Harvey, pointing out his 
great contributions to medical science. Thy was 
he a great man as well as a great scientist? 
“= Hoover or Smith. 

Explain: “The Bull Moose revolt of 1912”; 
wig “(the campaign) offers a dramatic clash of two 
a theories of social control.” 

Who are the following men, and what part 
mt. each taken in the campaign: Fess? Bowers? 
Borah? Vare? Robinson? Lowden? 

3. Draw up in parallel columns a resume of the 
porte, platforms on Farm Relief; on Prohibition; 

oreign Policy. Do the same for the accept. 
ance addresses of the two candidates. Compare 
and contrast the platforms; the positions of the 
candidates; each platform with the position of the 
respective candidate. Then compare your results 
with the exposition of the issues in the next num- 
ber of The Scholastic. 

4. List the qualifications of the respective cam- 
paign managers for their great task of mustering 
the votes necessary to elect the candidate. 

5. Discuss the publicity value of the notification 
ceremonies. How will radio affect the 1928 
campaign ? 

6. Hoover was an orphan boy raised on an 
Iowa farm; Smith a poor boy who rose from 
“the sidewalks of New York.” How, in your 
opinion, do these facts enter into the campaign? 
IV. The Community Chest Debate. 

1. The Community Chest is an organized, cen- 
tralized, and systematic way of financing all com- 
munity social projects. Its chief advantages ap 
pear to be: the avoiding of duplication of welfare 
demands; economy in the sense of better use of 
the money spent; par = td and responsibility in 
the dispensing of welfare funds, and the _possi- 
bility of scientific research in the promotion of 
social welfare work. In the main, arguments 
against it are: over-organization and professionali- 
zation of welfare work; inefficiency in administra 
tion, and the lack of unified control within the 
individual welfare projects. 

To give the debate direct application it is 
suggested that the question be phrased to advo- 
cate the adoption of the chest plan in your local 
community, that a city, township or county. 
This makes possible a combination of the debate 
nd a survey of present welfare organizations, 
their scope and finances, and the way they are 
meeting the problems of the community. The de 
bate as published will give ample additional argu 
ments and illustrative material. 

3. This debate also affords excellent opportunity 
for illustrative charts and graphs, to show the 
aaaetih scope and success of chests in various 
cities. 

V. Another Step Toward Peace. 

1. Among the outstanding characteristics of the 
Pact of Paris is its simplicity. In brief, the na 
tions declare war to be an ineffective way of set- 
tling international disputes and pledge themselves 
to the adoption of pacific methods. How reason- 
able this is, yet the student will note that there is 
nothing essentially new in the pledge in view of 
several similar treaties that have been drawn up 
by European powers. However, in the repetition 
of these pledges and in the fact that the United 
States was a leading party in this, the most com- 
prehensive and the mose explicit agreement, is 
ground for encouragement. Its significance lies in 
the fact that public opinion of this generation at 
least is gradually turning against war. 

2. What steps are necessary next to put the 
treaty into effect? 

3. Outline rt manner by which the treaty must 
be ratified by the United States. 

4. What are the problems brought up by the 
pact that suggest further opportunities in the ad- 
vancement of peace? 
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t Extra money 







1. What you should earn 
$3 to $4.50 an hour 


2. When you can earn it 


in your spare time 


3. Where, and how 


WY you live in a small town, or 
a large city; whether you are a teacher 
or a student; whether you have, sometimes 
whole days of spare time, or only an hour 
or so, you can turn your spare time into 
cash. 
















$10.00 every week 
Can you devote an hour or two daily, to 
selling the Darlo? Even if this is all the 
time you have to spare, you can carn 
on an average $10.00 a week. 


$200.00 a month 


We have a second plan, which will take al- 
most all of your spare time. Of course, it pays 
a great deal more, on an average of $200 a 
month. Ask about it. 


The Darlo Dishwasher sells for $5.00, 


not a cent more, and no “extras” to buy 


Sales come reasonably easy, and the work is digni- 
fied. Every housewife who will pay $5.00 to be rid 
of dishwashing drudgery forever is a prospect 
for you. 













This photograph of the Darlo was 
taken at oneof the nationally-known 
testing institutes. The Darlo bears 
the Good Housekeeping Star, also 
the Modern Priscilla and the New 
York Herald-Tribune official en- 
dorsements. e use of the Darlo 
Dishwasher means that you need 
never again use a dishrag, or mo 

it means saying good-bye to dish 
water . . . good-bye to red hands... 


The Darlo Dishwasher is the simplest thing in the 
world, One soap mixing unit with a spray hose. 








This offer, for the present, is 
open to all — teachers and 
students. Use the coupon 
NOW<and begin to sell in your 





neighborhood. 





MORGAN HOME PRODUCTS, INC. 
501 Root Building, Buffalo, New York 












Darlo clamps to any type of faucet. 
Stays there ready for use, or de- 
taches instantly when you want 
to use the hot water faucet for 
other purposes. 


which seems best for me. 


1. I have a few hours to spare daily [1] check here 
2. I can sell you practically all of my time [) check hi 


0 Student 
Please check whether teacher or student 


for YOU, too! 


in your own locality, selling Darlo Dishwashers 

















Please send me today the Darlo Dishwasher and agent's selling 
plan on it. L enclose postal order for $5 and have checked the plan 








} 


No fussy parts. No power reqpired. The Darlo 
fits any type of faucet. Stand plates, dishes, 
etc., u ight in your regular wire dish drain- 
er rack. Fit cups alongside the plates. Place 
silver in special rack. 











You put small pieces of ordinary soap in the 
Darlo soap chamber, move the handle, turn 
on the hot water, and spray your dishes 
clean. Move the handle mf (this closes 
the soap chamber) and clear, fresh water 
sprays through the hose for your rinsing. 
Not another thing to do except lift the dishes 
from the sink. Good Housekeeping, Herald- 
Tribune Institute, Priscilla Proving Plant, and 
other leading testing laboratories say the Darlo 
way is the modern sanitary way to wash dishes. 




























$5 and your spare time puts you in a profit- 
able business—Use the Coupon NOW 


$5 is the regular price of the Darlo complete. 
Send us this amount together with your request 
for agency rights. 


As soon as you have made the first 12 sales (on 
each of which you collect the regular $1.25 com- 
mission) we will reward your efforts by presenting 
you with a cash prize of $5. Other liberal rewards 
will follow uctive efforts. 

























The Darlo washes pots and pans, 
too. A special fountain brush 
made to exactly fit the hose, comes 
with the Darlo. This heavy fibre 
brush, plus the force of the hort 
soap suds, scours any pot or pan 
in a jiffy. Special brush is included 
in the $5 price. 
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